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The Outlook. 


New York will have a subway in operation next 
month. The Metropolitan Traction Com- 
pany has 6,000 men at work on the Fourth 
and Madison Avenue line, and electric cars 
will be run underground by trolley from 
Astor Place to the Grand Centra! Station in 
October. The remainder of the line, up to 
135th Street, will be completed this fall. 
The engines to supply the power are being 
installed in the Lexington Avenue power 
house. On sections where work is delayed 
by sewer construction or any other reason, 
horse-cars will be used temporarily. It 
is claimed that never in the history of 
underground construction have excavation, 
paving, track-laying and necessary iron- 
work been so speedily done. 


Berber has been evacuated by the Dervishes, who 
have retired to Metemneh. It is hinted 
that the people of Berber drove out their 
oppressors, being aided by the tribesmen in 
the vicinity; and that the detachment of 


by the Sirdar’s troops gives the Egyptians 
control of the Nile up to the junction of the 
Atbara. It does more —it assures the ad- 
vancing force that they are regarded as 
deliverers, and that the native tribes stand 
ready to co-operate with them in throwing 
off the Khalifa’s yoke and restoring the 
Soudan to its legitimate owners. 

A powertul light-ship, carrying two electric mast- 
head lights, visible on clear nights thirteen 
miles away, and provided with a fog siren 
that will blow a blast audible twelve miles 
in the heaviest weather, has been built for 
Diamond Shoal, that dread of mariners, ten 
miles off Cape Hatteras. The ship will be 
towed to the shoal and begin its work by 
October 1. Ite crew will number sixteen 
men. Their duty is regarded as a perilous 
one. Both the currents and the bottom in 
this locality shift and change during violent 
gales in so uncertain fashion as both to 
maxe poor holding ground, and to chafe the 
strongest cables. If a lighthouse can be 
erected there — which many doubt after the 
unsuccessful attempt made to sink a caisson 
for its foundation —it should be built as 
speedily as possible. 


The Latimer Tragedy. 


On Friday afternoon last a body of strik- 
ing coal miners, composed mostly of 
Hungarians and Poles, who had been 
marching from mine to mine, persuading 
and in some cases intimidating working- 
men to drop their picks and unite with 
them in the struggle for higher wages, 
encountered, near the Latimer (Pa.) coal- 
breaker, Sheriff Martin of Luzerne County, 
with a posse of seventy armed deputies. 
The sheriff halted them, read the riot act, 
and commanded them to disperse. The 
unarmed strikers, ignorant of English and 
therefore anable to understand what was 
read, persisted in going on. The sheriff’s 
attempt to arrest their leader led to a 
scuffle, in which the former was worsted. 
Thereupon the deputies began to fire, at 
first it is said above the heads of the mob; 
then, as the excitement increased, into 
their ranks. Twenty-one were killed and 
some forty wounded — a tragic result which 
will be most surely and searchingly investi- 
gated. The Governor of the State was 


authorities declared themselves unable to 
quell, and promptly dispatched the Third 
Brigade to the scene. They are still on 
guard, as we go to press. The resentment 
of the miners at what they believe to be an 
upjostifiable wholesale slaughter of their 
fellows is intense and bitter. Nothing but 
the presence of the soldiers prevents an 
outbreak of bloody vengeance. The United 
Hungarian Societies have secured warrants 
for the arrest of the sheriff and his posse, 
but the latter are within the military lines 
and cannot be reached. 


A Republic under Commercial Rule. 


The revenues of the Central American 
republic of Honduras are tobe run by a 
New York syndicates, of which Mr. W. 8. 
Valentine is the head. This syndicate is to 
complete the railroad from Puerto Cortez 
to the Pacific coast, begun over forty years 
ago; assume the foreign debt of the repub- 
lic, amounting to about $25,000,000; and pay 
the Government an annual stipend of about 
1,000,000 pesos (or $500,000). In return, the 
custome establishments will be turned over 
to the syndicate; a concession of half a 
million acres of land adapted to mining 
and colonization purposes will be thrown 
in; and permission is given to establish 
and operate a bank, with special powers be- 
yond those ordinarily granted to such insti- 
tutions. The members of the syndicate are 
Chauncey M. Depew, John Jacob Astor, 
W. Seward Webb, B. F. Tracy, and other 
substantial business men. This new deal 
will do away with smuggling, prevent revo- 
lutions, and restore peace and financial 
prosperity, at least, to the country. The 
echeme goes into operation October 1. 


Only an Average Crop of Wheat. 

Wheat went above the dollar mark last 
week. It will probably go higher, for not 
only is the shortage abroad over 120,000,000 
bushels, but the crop in this country, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
only an average one, and may fall below the 
average. This judgment is based upon ob- 
servations made by Secretary Wilson in a 
recent tour through the West. He declares 
that the opinion that we have an unusual 
wheat crop isa mistaken one. The price, 
therefore, must go up. He reports the corn 
crop to be below the average, and states 
that a severe frost in Iowa, the greatest 
corn-producing State in the Union, within 
the next two weeks, would cause serious 
damage and make the crop very short. 
Corn, therefore, as well as wheat, will prob- 
ably appreciate in value. The farmers in 
the West, according to the Secretary, “‘ are 
on a broad smile of cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness.”” Their prosperity means pros- 
perity for all. ‘“ Every little country store- 
keeper is laying in alarger stock for the 
fall in anticipation of an increased demand, 
and he will not be disappointed.” 


—_—— 


The Death of Sumner’s Biographer. 


In many useful ways the late Hon. Ed- 
ward L. Pierce, who died in Paris on the 7th 
inst., served his generation. As a legal 
writer his volume on “‘ American Railroad 
Law,” published forty years ago and subse- 
quently revised, is still a standard author- 
ity upon that subject. As a philanthropist 
his admirable work during the early period 
of the Civil War in taking charge of the 
freedmen and plantations on the Sea Islands 
in South Oarolina, establishing schools and 
inspiring aid societies, is gratefully remem- 
bered; also his subsequent work in connec- 
tion with the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities, particularly his visits to Europe 
and careful inspection and reports of asy- 
lums, prisons and reformatories abroad. As 
a lecturer fox ten years in the Bos.on Uni- 
versity School of Law he performed valu- 
able service. But his grandest legacy is his 
well-known “Memoirs and Letters of 
| Charles Sumner,” a work on which he be- 
stowed ten years of labor, which not only 
portrays the career and character of the 
great senator, but is also a most accurate 





notified of a disturbance which the Jocal 


the stirring period of Sumner’s life. Mr. 
Pierce was 68 years old. He was a brother 
of the late Hon. Henry L. Pierce. 


Mimic Cities Organized in Schools. 


Last summer an experiment was tried in 
a New York vacation school. The boys and 
girls were permitted to organize themselves 
into “a school city * and to govern them- 
selves by a mayor and common council of 
their own election. A Health board, three. 
judges, commissioners of Street Cleaning 
and of Police, were duly appointed. The 
scheme worked so successfully that the 
youthful mayor (a boy of 14) invited Mayor 
Strong of New York to visit the school 
city. He went and was charmed. The offi- 
cials were introduced to him. The history 
of this mimic civic enterprise was detailed. 
He inspected the police force, more than 
half of whom were girls. He is now en- 
couraging the establishment of similar or- 
ganizations in the regular public schools — 
not as play, but as serious study. Nearly 
every department of the New York city 
government has been asked to prepare 
rules for the school cities. There are to be, 
for instance, in each Health board food in- 
spectors, hygiene inspectors, sanitary in- 
spectors, with sanitary police. Many prin- 
cipals of schools are eager to try the exper- 
iment. 


A Brilliant Cuban Victory. 


The town of Victoria de las Tunas, 
Province of Santiago di Cuba, was captured 
on the 30th ult. by a force of 5,000 Cubans 
led by Gen. Oalixto Garcia. The town was 
defended by six forte and a garrison of 


prs oa oA ae Naaman ah 


first with musketry, subsequently with five 
pieces of artillery, one of them a dynamite 
gun. When three of the forts had been 
pulverized, and the barracks and hospital 
destroyed, the town capitulated, with the 
understanding that the military com- 
mander, his officers and soldiers, should be 
honorably treated and their liberty granted 
in case the Spaniards should propose an 
exchange of prisopers. The terms were 
carried out, The flag of Cuba Libre waves 
over the captured town. Great excitement 
was caused in Madrid at the news of this 
reverse. Oaptain General Weyler’s failure 
to relieve the besieged garrison gave rise to 
bitter criticisms of his generalship and 
management of the campaign. It is said 
that the Government has informed him by 
cable that the condition of public opinion 
requires decisive action and the prompt 
recovery of Victoria de las Tanas. 





Yellow Fever in the Gulf States. 


In mid-June a mysterious fever broke out 
in Ocean Springs, Mies., a small town about 
eighty-five miles from New Orleans and 
sixty from Mobile. Up to Sept. 6, 728 per- 
sons were taken ill with it, of whom 12 died, 
30 continue ill, and 686 recovered. The 
fever was pronounced to be dengue, one of 
the mildest of malarial maladies, and rarely 
fatal. No death occurred in the first three 
or four bundred cases in Ocean Springs; 
then some of the symptoms changed, and 
deaths began to occur. Those who suc- 
cumbed appeared to have dengue plus the 
dreaded black vomit; other characteristics 
of yellow fever were lacking, except the 
latter. Expert investigation of cases, not 
only in Ocean Springs, but also in Biloxi, 
Perkinton, Scranton, and New Orleans, 
where it subsequently spread, showed that 
whilea very few fatalities were to be at- 
tributed to genuine yellow fever, the char- 
acteristics of the two maladies had been so 
exchanged as to confuse the doctors. 
Prompt and efficient measures have been 
taken to isolate and stamp out the disease. 
Seven new cases of undoubted yellow fever 
were officially announced in New Orleans on 
Monday morning last, but no alarm was 
manifested. The gutters and plugs are to be 


ened community and neighborhood will 
“ clean house.”’ Sporadic cases will prob- 
ably continue to be reported, but no sweep- 
ing epidemic is feared. 





Postal Savings Banks 


Nearly all civilized countries have them 
— Japan even, and Hawaii. They were es- 
tablished in England in 1861, and were 
rapidly extended to the colonies. In Eng- 
land deposite of one shilling are received; 
in Canada the limit is $1. The Oanadian 
system has been singularly successful. De- 
posits are received at all post-offices, and 
forwarded to the central office at Montreal. 
When the depositor wishes to withdraw 
money, he fills out a blank and sends it to 
the Postmaster General, who encloses to 
him a check on the Bank of Montreal — un- 
less the local postmaster has funds sufficient 
to meet the demand. The total deposits by 
one person is limited to $3,000, exclusive of 
interest. The rate of interest is 3 per 
cent. Married women, and children above 
ten years old, are permitted to deposit and 
withdraw in their own names. The number 
of depositors is very large; the expense of 
management very small. Wherever this 
system of postal savings banks prevails, it 
is found to do away with hoarding. [t trains 
the people to cease using stockings, chim- 
neys, etc., for hiding-places. Morever, it is 
convenient — the post-office is universal. 
In country places where no savings banks 
of the ordinary kind could thrive, the post- 
office is found. Still farther, it can be made 
to work conjointly with the p { post- 
office money-order bureau. 
General Gary is so convinved of the utility 
and desirability of enlarging his department 
| by this addition, that he has announced bis 
intention of making the establishment of 
the postal savings bank the leading feature 
of his administrative policy. 





The British Labor Congress. 


Ite annual sessions are noteworthy events 
in the industrial life of Great Britain. Since 
it was organized thirty years ago by George 
Odger, a London shoemaker, it has support- 
ed, if it did not initiate, nearly every im- 
portant reform that has improved the con- 
dition of British wage-earners. A few years 
ago it rid itself of Socialistic agitators by 
excluding from its membership every one 
who was not actually working at a trade or 
was not a paid employee of some trade 
union, The executive work of the Congrees 
is carried on by its Parliamentary commit- 
tee. This committee receives all proposed 
resolutions (which must be submitted at 
least six weeks before the meeting of the 
Congress), and arranges the order of their 
presentation. A resolution that requires 
governmental action must be thrice adopted 
by the Oongress before the committee will 
tuke it in hand; after this deliberate treat- 
ment of it, the committee undertakes to 
engineer it through the houses of Parlia- 
ment. The thirtieth session of the Congress 
was held in Birmingham last week. The 
number of delegates was only 390, but they 
represented a membership of a million and 
@ quarter working-men. The American 
delegates received a cordial greeting. The 
Congress instructed ite Parliamentary com- 
mittee to get as many members of Parlia- 
ment as possible to vote for the eight-hour 
bill for all trades and occupations in the 
United Kingdom. A special resolution was 
unanimously adopted, pledging the moral 
and financial aid of all the trades unions to 
the 47,000 striking engineers — a noteworthy 
action which may lead to serious results. 
The Congress also favored a national feder- 
ation of all trades and industries as the only 
hopeful relief for wage-earners “in their 
present unsatisfactory condition.”” An in- 
ternational settlement of the monetary 
question by restoring the par of exchange 
between silver and gold, and thus providing 
@® common standard of value throughout 
the world, was formulated in a resolution 





frequently flushed by the Water Works 
Company; some 30,000 gallons of disinfect- 
ante are to be supplied daily; the sanitary 
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police has been increased; every threat- 


and adopted. A resolution was passed look- 
ing to the abolition of child labor under the 
age of fifteen in factories, and of all night 
labor for children under the age of eighteen. 
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Our Contributors. 


42-8 ect | INSTRUMENTS. 


The rugged cliff that faced the main 
Cherished a pine against its breast, 

Whereon the wind woke many a strain, 
As it were a violin careseed ; 

And souls that heard, although in pain, 
Were soothed and lulled to peace and rest. 


A ple strove to break their chains, 
nd many bled and strife was long, 
Until a minstrel voiced tbeir pains, 
And woke the world with echoing song; 
And even the tyrant heard the strains, 
And hastened to redress the wrong. 


The souls of men were dried like dew, 
And earth cried out with bitter need, 
Until one said, “ { dare be true,” 
And followed up the word with deed. 
Then heaven and earth were born anew, 
And one man’s pame became a creed! 


— CHARLES CRANDALL, in the Century. 





A VISIT TO HALLE, WITH REFLEC- 
TIONS. 


President B. P. Raymond, 


ERMAN papers have been filled with 
reports of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 
Well may her loyal subjects rejoice, and 
well may the nations join in the general 
rejoicing and express their congratulations 
and good-will. It isa pity that the Arbi- 
tration Treaty between England and the 
United States could not have been carried 
through and thus have established th 
bond between these great powers before 
this notable celebration. It has been in- 
teresting to notice the 


Sentiments Reflected in the German Press. 


One would have supposed from much that 
has appeared within a year that the rela- 
tions between England and Germany were 
very much strained. But like our Amer- 
ican papers, the German editor of a daily 
paper must be taken with a grain of salt. 
The editor must have copy. Almost with- 
out exception the German press has re- 
joiced with those that rejoice, and has done 
fairly well in ite estimate of the good 
Queen’s character and of her influence on 
her court and her age. I have seen only 
one notable exception. The Hamburger 
Nachrichten, which is supposed to reflect 
the sentiments of “the man of blood and 
iron,” takes occasion to belittle the part 
the Queen has played in British history in 
the last sixty years. Only one great Amer- 
ican paper, so far asI have been able to 
learn, shares the same unenviable notori- 
ety, and that the New York Sun. The lib- 
eral press of Germany, and especially that 
of socialistic bias, is very hearty in ite ex- 
pressions of appreciation, and takes occa- 
sion to emphasize the fact that the Queen 
has always worked with the people as they 
have expressed their will in parliamentary 
majorities. This thought, emphasized in 
several papers, has implications which all 
may read concerning a government which 
is not so ready to carry out the will of the 
people. The people, however, are moving 
in Germany and are bound to work modifi- 
cations in many directions in this mighty 
empire. 

The German editor keeps an eye open 
toward America. He is at present much 
interested in the Hawaiian question. An 
article in the Hamburger Nachricnten of 
June 23 treats the subject at length. It 
considers the question of annexation one 
of great importance to all interested in the 
control of the sea and its commerce, and 
especially important to Germany, polit- 
ically, commercially and strategically. 
What Harrison failed to do, and Cleveland 
refused to do, McKinley is likely to do — 
carryjthrough the movement for annexa- 
tion. It isa movement of “ extraordinary 
political gravity” to the United States. 
Hitherto for one hundred and twenty years 
the United States has held fast to the con- 
tinental limits of its political boundaries. 
It now carries the American idea, which 
has been claimed for the Monroe doctrine, 
out beyond these continental limits to take 
possession of an island half way toward 
Asia; an island in size and population of 
little relative importance to the United 
States. The next step will doubtless soon 
follow in the annexation of St. Thomas and 
the other Danish Aatilles. This would 
mark a notable change and a marked ex- 
tension of the maritime and industrial pol- 
itics of the “‘ gigantic republic.” No nation 
interested in the commerce of the sea can 

this with indifference. From Ha- 
waii the United States would rule the 
North Pacific and would be of the greatest 
importance in the whole Pacific. Already 
the United States has the only good harbor 
at Pago Pago in the Samoan Islands. The 
American idea thus looms up ip gigantic 








proportions to the imagination of the Ger- 
man editor, and he concludes with the re- 
flection that England, although most in- 
terested, says nothing; Japan protests, 
but her protest is a paper protest; Ger- 
many, alas! has no adequate navy by 
means of which she might gain “ counter- 
concessions” for the prestige she is losing 
in Samoa, and is more and more likely to 
lose if the United States annexes Hawaii. 

I visited the Franck Institute in Halle a 
few days ago, and while I sat in one of the 
class-rooms listening to a recitation in 
Latin I reflected on some of the things I 
have heard concerning the 


Disabilities of Many of our Young American 
Scholars 


who study in European universities. A few 
weeks ago one of the Leipzig professors ad- 
vised a young American not to take up a 
certain line of work for the reason that the 
American students were generally not pre- 
pared in their linguistic training to do that 
work successfully. I had a conversation 
with an eminent professor in Halle on the 
general question of classics and the move- 
ment toward scientific studies. In the 
course of the conversation ,I mentioned the 
fact that the German student begins his 
classics three or four years earlier than 
most of our students, and for that reason 
has a very great advantage in the Greek 
and Latin. He said “ Yes, and many of the 
American students when they come here, if 
they wish to pursue a course in which Greek 
and Latin are required, are obliged to go to 
work and learn the languages,” I have met 
a number of Americans who deplore their 
lack of equipment in the classics. To get 
the full force of this statement we should 
remember that our men come here after 
they have completed their course in col- 
lege, and many of them after a course in 
theology. The truth is, we do not get at 
our classics early enough. The class I heard 
in the Institute was a class of boys eleven 
years old. They were nine when they en- 
tered the Institute and began their Latin. 
It is near the end of the year and they were 
reviewing a number of irregular verbs and 
were translating German sentences of ten 
or fifteen words into Latin. The quéstions 
on the verbs were given rapidly, and there 
was hardly a failure during the twenty 
minates devoted to that exercise. The boys 
answered separately or in concert as the in- 
structor indicated, and whether one or ali 
answered, the answer seemed to come from 
one mouth. The questions called not only 
for the various forms of these verbs, but 
often came in the form of a phrase to be 
put into some conditional or tangled form 
of the verb. They had been drilled until 
they knew their work. The translation of 
their sentences into Latin was equally well 
done. The mastery of the classical lan- 
guages is essential to many of the lines of 
work pursued in these universities. In 
scientific work I am quite sure we beat the 
Germans. Indeed, that was remarked by 
the professor who commented on the need 
our American students had of learning the 
classical languages. We need to get at the 
Latin much earlier, and we have yet much 
to learn from the German drill master in 
the schools. This conviction grows out of 
visits to many classes, in different parts of 
Germany. 

I had a very suggestive experience in one 
of the universities a few days ago. It is 
well known that the Germans are generally 


Opposed to the Higher Education of Women, 


when understood in the broader and more 
liberal sense. The struggle for a place in 
the universities has continued through 
many years. Gradually the hostility is 
giving way and the young ladies are now to 
be seen ina large number of the universi- 
ty lecture-rooms. Quite a number of 
Americans are studying here, and from 
time to time one of them takes her Ph. D. 
with credit, and as she passes out leaves the 
door a little wider open for those kindred 
spirite that are to come after her. I have 
a volume of nearly four hundred pages en- 
titled, “‘ Die Akademische Frau.” It is made 
up mostly of opinions gathered from pro- 
fessors in the German universities. I am 
tempted to translate, but you could not 
print the whole of it. The movement is 
without doubt gaining ground. But 1 vis- 
ited a Seminar. There were about fifteen 
present. The work assigned was on Kant. 
There were two young German ladies in the 
class. One of them opened the exercise 
with a discussion of “‘ analytic judgments.” 
When the genera! discussion came on, it 
was amusing to hear the professor suggest 
that they should not answer until it was 
clear that no gentleman was ready to an- 
swer. They demonstrated this much at 
least to a class of Germans; the right of 





some women because of ability and taste 
to study the profoundest problems that oc- 
cupy the human mind. 





ECHOES FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
V. 


- 


Mary E. Lunn. 


E have just returned from Kaiserswerth, 
but first I must tell you of our very 
pleasant visit at 
Frankfort, 


where we were hospitably entertained at our 
Methodist Episcopal Mission House, with Rev. 
and Mrs. Junker for host and hostess. Mr. Jun- 
ker has charge of our Theological School, where 
many earnest young preachers are aided in prep- 
aration for their life-work. We were shown the 
rooms, but the students are away on vacation, 
the new term beginning with special services on 
Sunday, Aug. 22. 

The Sunday we were in Frankfort we went to 
the M.E. Church, and though we could not 
understand much of what was said, we recog- 
nized the earnest and reverent spirit that char- 
acterized the service. 

On Monday evening we attended a meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, when 
Miss Walden spoke to them of her depart- 
ment of the Society’s work in America. Then 
“the deaconess”’ was invited to talk to her 
sisters, many of whom were present from 
the Frankfort Home. The addresses were 
made with Mr. Junker as interpreter, and 
though it was a strange experience for the speak- 
ers, the Lord blessed the word and many cordial 
greetings were given at the close, the smile and 
hearty hand-clasp of which we could under- 
stand, if not the spoken word. 

Tuesday we visited the Deaconess House and 
Hospital, the mother of all our Methodist dea- 
coness work in Germany. It began by the 
organization of the Bethanien Verein in 1874. 
This is the society baving all the German Meth- 
odist deaconess work in charge, though it was 
not until the next year that the work really 
started by the coming of the first deaconess. 
Since then it has grown so as to now own and 
occupy two good-sized houses for the Home and 
Hospital, with a large number of deaconesses, 
some visiting, though most of them are nurses. 
Sister Martha, the superintendent (or Oberein, 
as they say here), referred to what had been said 
the previous evening about our need of a larger 
hospital in Boston,and though theirs is much 
larger tban ours, she assured as that they great- 
ly need more room and more workers. The 
“ Macedonian cry ” often comes to the Home in 
Frankfort to send workers to other places as 
they have already sent them to Hamburg, Kerlin, 
Berne, and elsewhere. 

We were told that the younger work in our 
church in Hamburg has outgrown its Frankfort 
mother, having a maguificent building newly 
erected for the combined work of Home and 
Hospital, and having wonderful success in both 
lines. We were sorry not to be able to see it, 
but were given a picture and plan of the in- 
terior, and rejoice to know tbat they have at 
Hamburg what their sisters in Frankfort and 
Boston are praying and hoping for. 

They have, both at Frankfort and Hamburg, 
a training school to prepare probationers for the 
work by a four years’ course combining the 
practical with theoretical work. At Frankfort 
the year opens in the fall and at Hamburg in the 
spring,so that the new students go to which- 
ever begins nearest the time of their admission, 
the whole work, as before stated, being under 
direction of the one society. 

Sister Martha went with us into their roomy 
garden (once the property of the Goethe family), 
and we were grateful that their convalescing 
patients could have so quiet and pleasant a place 
in which to recover strength. 

In the afternoon we went by train (with a 
deaconess who speaks English as escort) to visit 
the Rest Home for deaconesses. The house is 
called “ Gottestreu,” which means, “God is 
faithful.”” The deaconesses come here for their 
vacations; or, if nurses, to rest between their 
severe cases. There, through our kind inter- 
preter, I had a very pleasant visit with the sister 
in charge,a dear old saint of seventy years but 
still active and young in heart. She entered the 
work at Kaiserswerth in 1853, and it was a real in- 
spiration to bear her talk of her love for it. She 
was very glad to know that we were to visit the 
work there, for though she has for many years 
been a Methodist, she is too sincere a Christian 
not to be interested in the work of other denom- 
inations as well. We were deeply impressed, us 
we saw the German deaconesses engaged in their 
various duties, by the very marked expression of 
joy and satisfaction in their faces, even though 
there are plain evidences of sacrifice and self- 
forgetfulness in the work. It was a real priva- 
tion to us all not to be able to exchange greet- 
ings freely, but Sister Martha expressed our 
feeling when, as we were leaving, she said, 
(through Mrs. Junker’s interpretation), “‘ How 
good it will be to meet by and by where we shall 
all speak the same language! ” 


Kaiserswerth 


Leaving our kind friends in Frankfort and re- 
joicing in what we had sesn of the Lord’s work 
there, we next had the privilege of a ride down 
the beautiful Rhine, arriving at Cologne, where 
the next morning we visited the Catbedral, then 
took the train for Ualcum and there found the 
Kaiserawerth omnibus. 

Before seeing this conveyance, we espied at 
the station what we were sure were, deaconess 





bonnets. Going to the wearers we asked if they 
could speak English. The negative response 
being given, I showed them the letter addressed 
to their Oberein, and calling their attention to 
my bonnet, said: ‘Deaconess; America.’ 
With a bright smile of recognition and a hearty 
hand-clasp, they said something the tone of 
which sounded like a welcome to Kaiserswerth, 
and, pointing to the ‘bus, they hastened to 
their train. 

After a ride through a beautiful avenue of 
trees, we arrived at the quaint little Prussian 
town and were driven to the Mother-House of 
the deaconesses. Met at the door by a bright- 
faced sister who smiled the welcome she tried 
to say, we were shown into the reception-room, 
while she hastened away with the letter. Pres- 
ently a sister came who, in very good English, 
greeted us, and assured us of her pleasure at 
our visit and that she would gladly conduct us 
through the grounds, showing us as much as we 
desired of the various lines of work. 

She took us first to the little “ summer- 
house’ where those familiar with the history of 
the movement know that the deaconess work of 
the present century was born sixty-one years 
ago. In the room is now a fine bust of Pastor 
Fliedner, the instrument in God’s hands of the 
founding of the work. On the wall were the 
pictures of his sainted wives, the first of whom 
for a brief time at the beginning, the other for 
many years even after she became a widow, ex- 
erted such marvelous power in the growth and 
development of the work. 

Returning from the summer-house past the 
church in which Pastor Fliedner labored so long 
and faithfully, we came to a long row of houses, 
and were shown through the Young Ladies’ 
Seminary, Girls’ School, Day Nursery, Old 
Men’s Home (there was also an Old Ladies’ 
Home in another part of the grounds), and then 
visited the beautifal Chapel and the Museum, 
where is a collection of curios from alli the 
countries where Kaiserswerth deaconesses are at 
work, including Palestine, Syria and Turkey. 

In the Mother- House we saw pictures of some 
of the various institutions under their care in 
Jerusalem and many other places, and were told 
that there are at present 960 deaconesses on the 
roll, including the superannuated workers, the 
oldest one of whom we met, a dear old lady 
eighty-four years of age. who had been a dea- 
coness for more than fifty years, and whose 
face glowed with pleasure when told that the 
Kaiserswerth deaconesses were such an inspira- 
tion to their sisters in America. 

The sister who eo kindly acted as our escort 
had beautiful white hair under her snowy cap, 
and a face which showed that the heart was 
still young. She told us that she will celebrate 
her jubilee next yeer, having spent twenty-five 
years in the service if she continues until then. 
It is her work to teach music In the seminary, 
for not all even of German deaconesses are 
nurses, though the large majority of them are, 
and all have more or less training in this direc- 
tion. 

Afver resting while partaking of a real Eng- 
lish cup of tea, we started for the new build- 
ings on the other side of the village, teking in 
on our way the cemetery where lie the bodies of 
Pastor and Mrs. Fiiedner and over a hundred of 
the workers. 

We went first through the new Rescue Home, 
opened the day before and large enough to shel- 
ter thirty-six giris. This one house of itself 
shows much of the marvelous growth of the 
work when we remember that the very begin- 
ning of it was Pastor Fliedner’s sympathy 
(partly through the influence of Blizabeth 
Fry) with girls who, having been in prison, find 
it so hard to face an unfriendly world in their 
efforts to reform. He first took two or three of 
them home for his wife to “ mother” into bet- 
ter lives,and from that grew his work with 
“ the other girls ” who had not gone astray, bat 
who with lives consecrated to God and His serv- 
ice can, as deaconesses, do so much to help oth- 
ers “ for Jesus’ sake.” 

One of the hospital buildings is for children, 
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and we saw over seventy little ones being ten- 
derly nursed, it may be, back to health, and 
even with this number (it being summer time) 
the beds are not all full. 

Then came the pleasant home for the nurses, 
plainly furnished as are all the institutions, but 
exquisitely clean and bright. 

The large hospital for men and women will 
accommodate two hundred and fifty, and in 
winter time the beds are always full. 

The hospital for the insane we did not visit, 
but were taken through the spacious gardens 
both here and at the other side of the grounds; 
and as we walked through the lovely paths and 
saw so many beautiful sheltered nooks for con- 
valescents to enjoy, or through the large kitchen 
garden, orchard and poultry yard, past barns 
and stables,and remembered the many build- 
ings we had seen, and thought of the small be- 
ginning sixty years before. we said: “ Surely, 
what hath God wrought!” Then, realizing 
that the need is great in our beloved America, 
and that we have the same God to trust in as 
Pastor Fiiedner and bis fellow-workers, we 
thank God for the beginning in our American 
Methodism and take courage to hope, if the 
Lord tarries, that the work will continue to 
grow there also. 

Having been thus privileged to visit this 
*“« deaconess Mecca,” we are hastening back to 
London via Brussels (where the International 
“Exposition is being held, suggesting in a faint 
way our “ White City” of 1893), and, after a 
short visit in Edinburg and Glasgow, we expect 
to sail, Aug. 30, from Southampton to New York 
by the steamship “ Kénigin Luise” of the North 
German Lloyd line. 

We return with deep gratitude for all we have 
received and for all that our Heavenly Father 
has done for our dear workers at homein our 
absence, and with the fervent hope that with all 
these opportunities and privileges consecrated 
to the God who gave them we may resume our 
work for Him as He shal! direct. 





METHODISM THEN AND NOW. 


Rev, William McDonald, D. D. 


HEN we contemplate the unchristian 
spirit with which early Methodism 
was greeted in New England by our Oon- 
gregational brethren, and then mark the 
fraternal spirit of these times, we are per- 
suaded that, unless the signs of the times 
are all misleading, we are making com- 
mendable strides toward the millennium. I 
have in my possession a small volume enti- 
tled, ‘The Spirit of Methodism. A Poem, 
with Notes.”” 1831. It is an attempt at rid- 
iculing Methodism in doggerel rhyme. The 
“ Notes”? state, in plain, unvarnished prose, 
the animus of the writer, who seems to 
have been a Oongregational minister. 
Among other things he says: “ Methodism 
may be useful when it stands alone. Even 
when it is sown among wheat, an attempt 
to exterminate it might root up the wheat 
also. It occasionally relieves a church, by 
drawing away disorderly and ungovernable 
members, and laying them under some re- 
straint. But even that charity which hop- 
eth and believeth all things can hardly 
imagine that the cause of piety or morality 
would sustain any real loss if all the fruits, 
branches and roots of it were peacefully 
and exclusively swept away from New 
England,”’ 

This might have been a charity which did 
some hoping and be.ieving, but surely it 
was not that which “ thinketh noevil.” it 
would be entertaining reading to some 
to make extended extracts from these 
‘‘ Notes.” ‘“* Methodists,” he says, “like 
other heretics, wish to be considered Chris- 
tians.” The effect of their preaching is 
the same as that “ done by the heathen, the 
Shaking Quakers,” etc. ‘The worship 
which they render to God is idolatry.” 
“Though they, like papists, do some good, 
yet their operations through enlightened 
regions produce a vast preponderance of 
evil.” “They corrupt, disgrace, and stop 
revivals,” etc. 

This was the light in which Methodism 
was viewed by New England Congrega- 
tionalism less than seventy yearsago. At 
a more recent date this feeling existed 
without any marked modification. When 
the National Congregational Council was 
held in Boston a few years ago, we well 
remember an address delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Bacon, in which he said: ‘‘ We are not Ar- 
minians; we do not want to invite the body 
of Arminian clergy, or the Arminian Meth- 
odists, to come in and be one with us.” 
This was a respectful notification to the 
Methodists to keep away. 

But what is that terrible Arminian heresy 
with which Dr. Bacon wants no fellowship ? 
And how does it differ from the faith of the 
great body of New England Congregation- 
alists? “‘Arminians,” says Mosheim, the 
great church historian, “abandoned the 
common doctrine of a majority of the Re- 
formed Ohurch respecting predestination 
and divine decrees, and went over to the 
side of those who believe that the love of 
God and the merits of our Saviour respect 





the whole human race.”” Speaking of the 
Arminians of a later date, he says: “They 
all continue to assert most carefully the 
doctrine which excluded their ancestors 
from the pale of the Reformed Church, 
namely, that the love of God embraces the 
whole human race, and that no one perishes 
through any eternal decrees of God, but 
that merely by their own fault” (vol. 3, p. 
447). 

This is Armivianism simple; and how 
many Oongregational ministers in New 
England would be willing to come forward 
and declare that sinners are sent to hell be- 
cause God has eternally decreed that they 
should go there, do what they might? It is 
remarkable that since Dr. Bacon served his 
notice on all Arminian Methodists to keep 
away, no less than four of the leading Con- 
gregational pulpits in Boston, and at least 
one Baptist pulpit, have been served by 
these same Arminian Methodist pastors. 

A great change has come over the 
churches since that Congregational Council 
adjourned. The middle wall of partition 
seems to have been broken down, and 
Christians are beginning to see, feel and act 
as if they were all one in Obrist Jesus and 
that God has a good many sheep not found 
in any one sectarian fold. And when any 
great religious movement for local evan- 
gelization is contemplated, it is not asked 
who wears the Arminian or Calvinist badge, 
but who wears the badge of the Christian, 
or who is a disciple of Jesus. This looks as 
if the wolf had consented to dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard was far on his 
way to lie down with the kid, and the calf 
and young lions and fatlings were consent- 
ing that the child-spirit of Jesus should 
lead them. When the old sectarian spirit 
shall come to an end, then will come to pass 
the saying of the evangelical prophet: ‘‘ The 
cow and the bear shali feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together; the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice den,” for there shall be none to 
destroy the harmony of God’s little ones in 
all God’s holy mountain. 

“ Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day! ” 
And let all the people say, Amen! 


West Somerville, Mass. 
F--. -______ ____ ] 
NAVAL LIFE: ITS TRIALS AND ITS 
COMPENSATIONS. 
Rev. H. H. Clark, D. D., U. 8. N. 

{A sermon preached before the naval cadets on the 
last Sunday of the academic year, 1896-'97, in the chapel 
of the U. 8. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. Printed 
in pamphlet form by request of the superintendent, 
and in these columas without the know!l- 
edge of Chaplain Clark.) 

“ And when we had taken our leave one of another, 
we took ship.” — Acts 27: 6. 

HIS refers toa leave-taking on the sandy 
beach at Tyre. St. Paul and his compan- 
fons had spent a week with the few Christians 
of this noted city, and now that the vessel that 
had brought them here was about to sail there 
was a farewell meeting upon the shore. Espe- 
cially touching were the farewells; for at this 
period of his career there were the tencerest 
love and sympatby among the Christians for 
the great apostle. Anxiety for his welfare, the 
great champion of the feith, expressed itself in 
every form of thoughtful courtesy,and in the 
affection that is so deepened and enriched by a 
common solicitude. The shore on which the 
farewells took place,the ship tbat was to bear 
St. Paul and his company away, the presence of 
the sea whose mystery we can never define, 
seem to make us one with the little group upon 
the sandy beach at Tyre. 

This scene has, therefore, suggested to me as a 
topic for this last Sunday of the academic year, 
“Naval Life: Ite Trials and Its Compensa- 
tions.” To this [ask your attention. 

As in the case of these ancient voyagers it is 

A Life of Leave-Taking. 

It seems a life of farewells more than of greet 

ings; more a life of going than of coming. 
How frequent are the gatherings on the shore to 
say the words of farewell! The watching for 
the ship to fall below the horizon seems oftener 
to come than the watching for her return. And 
while the heart remains the kindliest gift of 
heaven there will be a deep burt in the farewells 
that must beso often said. And use does not 
inure the sensibilities to them. When we last 
took ship the farewells seemed the hardest to 
speak of all. 

Asa boy the one who follows the fortunes of 
the flag at sea must leave his father’s roof in- 
frequently to return. From the time he dedi- 
cates himself to his country’s service he may 
almost be said to be an exile from his home. 
His moral manhood must needs be broad 
chested and lithe to stand this test; for he must 
wrestle with the world alone. Away from home 
men are subjected to the greatest moral trial. A 
man comes to know how intrinsically strong or 
wexk be is. He knows how much a man is mor- 
ally upheld at home by the restraints, the affec- 
tions, the softening influences of the household, 
and how little..by.bis own will_and character, 





And as years go on home life in the navy is 
often casual and intermittent. It seems hardly 
to have begun when it is over. The shore, the 
ship, the sea that seemed sketched into the 
background of the picture, suddenly appear in 
the foreground. There is again the little gath- 
ering on the shore to say over opce more the old 
farewells. In this lie many a hardship, many a 
deprivation. We know how home takes hold of 
men’s hearts, absorbe their lives. We know 
how all the interests of life merge in home. 
We know how it binds al) hearts with ite gold- 
en chain. The letters of the great Roman law- 
yer tell us how human nature is dominated by 
the love of home. He could scarcely read a 
word from home without bursting into tears. 
Then he discloses the secret of the only pleas- 
ure be had away from home in the beautiful 
letter to his wife in which he says: ‘“‘ When you 
and Tullia are well, lam well.” 

God has implanted certain great instincts in 
our nature. In these ali our activities find their 
source. Among them is the love of gain. It is 
God given. lt is meant to make its way by in- 
dustry, skill, enterprise, up to affluence. 
Wealth is reward. The acquisition of money is 
a divine gift. “ The Lord thy God giveth thee 
the power to get wealth.” Lazarus was no bet- 
ter for his poverty; and Abraham seems to have 
been better for his wealth. The eagerness of 
the pursuit of wealth, the satisfaction and joy 
of possession, the honor that all men do to 
those who win in the race, show in what esti- 
mate should be held the privilege of competi- 
tion in the struggle. But there are excluded 
professions. Your profession is one of them. 
Riches are not its goal. It has no road leading 
to the Mecca of gain; no window opening 
toward the Jerusalem of wealth. The officer of 
the navy who should turn his life into mere 
money-getting would dishonor the flag. The 
one who should place a money value upon 
his profession would disgrace hie uniform. Yet 
naval life excludes a body of men of fine phys- 
ical equipment, of careful mental training, of 
superior character, from among the wealth 
makers of the country. The naval officer must 
forego the privilege of the private citizen as a 
creator of enterprise, an accumulator of proper- 
ty, a controller of finance. 

It is the habit to speak of our political life in 
terms of disparagement or contempt. But this 
only shows how parrow can be the range of 
patriotic thought, how unbecoming the speech 
of citizens under the best of flags. To one who 
bas a mind patterned after the largeness of our 
institutions, and a heart big enough to hold our 
sentiment of nationality, it is far otherwise. 
To such one political life is a field of oppor- 
tunity, a field of highest endeavor. It isa life 
where divine forces are working behind the 
thoughts and measures of men; where the love 
and wisdom of God co-operate for the safety 
and welfare of the people. No citizen could 
havea higher aspiration than to be an earnest, 
honest participant in this life. To help God in 
His work of looking after the good of 70,000,000 
of people is no mean ambition. And the man who 
builds after the pattern shown to us all in the 
mount of our American citizenship finds our 
political life full of magnificent materials for 
building. The skilled and patient workman 
with these meterials has his reward. He has it 
ip the work that is growing under his hand. 
The naval officer is a citizen; but he is a non- 
participant in the political duties, privileges 
and honors of citizenship. He helps to make 
no laws, shape no policies, has no voice in the 
conduct of national affairs. If he attempts to 
vote he can scarcely cast his vote unchallenged. 
He who at any moment would lay down his life 
for the flag is often questioned in bis use of the 
privilege that is given to the most unnational- 
ized if not the most unnataralized upon our 
shores. The sea creates an impassable gulf be- 
tween the naval officer and the political oppor- 
tunities and privileges that come to the citizen 
in civil lite. 

It isthe glory of the Christian that he is not 
his own; so it is the glory of the naval officer. 
But this entails many things that are not so 
essily borne. The life of subordination and re- 
straint to which he is bound by unswerving 
principle and loyalty is a life under the yoke. It 
is a life of constant self-discipline; of repression 
of self-will and of personal desire. It is abso- 
lute subjection to authority ; tbe practice of obe- 
dience as silent and true as a planet to its course. 
it is self-coercion; the abandonment of every- 
thing to the principle of duty. By nature the 
heart of man is insubordinate and lawless. The 
dearest thing in life is to have one’s own way. But 
in naval life one cannot have his own way. His 
own way would be mutiny. The great task and 
lesson of naval life, therefore, is never to have 
one’s own way. In military life there is but 
one gospel: it is to do what one may not want to 
do as cheerfully as though it were his personal 
and enthusiastic choice. So naval life is always 
a life of self-conquest, of self-education. It is 
a constant putting down in one’s self of every 
thought, every feeling, every impulse that 
could in any way be in conflict with the high 
ideals of naval character, the high ends of naval 
administration. In this life, then, as in relig- 
fous life, the spirit must triumph over the 
flesh. 

But every true life is 


A Giving Up of Lesser for Higher Things. 
This is most true of a naval career. The officer 
of the navy must often speak his farewells, 
must count himself out of the race for money, 
out of the contest fora name in civil affaires, 
must bear bis professional crosses, yet his life is 
full of compensations. To these we now turn. 

Who can overestimate the. satisfaction cand 





joy that spring from the sense of adequate prep- 
aration for a high work in life? To have fairly 
and manfully earned one’s preparation for a ca- 
reer is victory at the start. To look with honest 
eye upon a diploma, and to say, It is truly mine; 
it is mine by patient labor, mine by fulfilled re- 
quirements, mine by the test of severe and high 
standards — this is what sends the foregleams 
of happiest anticipation over a career. I need 
not say to you that every graduate of this insti- 
tution wins his diploma. He has fought a good 
fight. It is his without question; his in his own 
right. So when he speaks his first farewells 
upon the shore, congratulations mingle with 
them that he has been counted worthy to enter 
upon a service of such name and character as our 
navy. 

And, too, standing upon the shore, his life all 
before him, be may take his farewells in the cer- 
tainty that be is going forth toa divinely ap- 
proved and appointed work — a work to which 
ull the providences of his life have tended. The 
noblest conception we may have of our work is 
that God has called us to it. There is no feeling 
that so thrills the heart as the conviction that 
in what we do we are doing the will of God. 
The sea is a majestic part of His empire. ‘lo pre- 
serve order here, to make the flag like the bow 
in the clouds, God’s covenant of promise and of 
peace to those who go to and fro upon its wa- 
ters, is not a calling that God has overlooked in 
His more important assignments to men of their 
work in life. As he took ship at Tyre, St. Paul 
felt the directing impu/se of a divine intention 
in his heart. [t was the great hope and inspira- 
tion of his life. So may you, so soon to take 
ship, find bope and inspiration in the feeling 
that God is with you in your chosen work. 

With careful training for his work, with God’s 
blessing resting upon him, the oue entering 
upon paval life should strive after a manhood in 
correspondence with his trust. He should be 
one of the manliest of men; broad of mind, gen- 
erous of soul, magnanimous, cultivated and 
courteous,a man of inflexible integrity, a man 
as trustwortby as gravitation. To all this a 
naval career tends. lt brings po little opportu- 
nity. An officer of the navy takes bis post-grad- 
aate course in the university of the world. His 
knowledge may be wide and resourceful. In a 
large sense he may know this great, busy world, 
comprehena to some extent the vastness of the 
Providence that is looking after its teeming in- 
terests, may Know something of ite best lan- 
guages, and nota little of its best life. There 
is much to stimulate, much to call out bis high- 
est powers. If it be true that we are in greater 
part what circumstances make us, if the work 
of environment upon us holds analogy to the 
shaping of the sculptor’s chisel, then the’oppor- 
tunities of naval life should be accepted as hav- 
ing a sbapeliness and meaning of manhood in 
view that may well be ground of ardent hope in 
you, occasion of much professional pride. 

If one in naval life must become in large part 
a stranger to his own land, still wherever he 
goes he carries in a special sense his country 
with him. He does not take it in toasts and 
speeches; but in the impressiveness of material 
and moral power. He is not its voice so much 
as he is ite hand and ite will. In other lands he 
is more conspicuous than in his own because he 
sume up power. He is received and honored as 
the apostle of force. To his own countryman 
abroad he is much more significant than he is 
at home. The white walls of his ship are dearer 
to them than castle or cathedral! or picture gal- 
lery. The flage of his squadron as they shadow 
other shores never fail to evoke thelr proudest 
and happiest tears. We scarcely realize the 
significance of the phrase, showing the flag. It 
is a chief pert of the work of the navy to show 
the fleg. Over consulate and legation it hangs; 
at the peak or on the staff of a man-of- war it 
appears. To make the flag appear is the busi- 
ness of the naval officer abroad in the world; 
appear as that which wil! suffer no slight, broox 
no insult, as that which carries with it the rem- 
edy for the ill that may be done it. To carry, 
then, the protection of the flag, to bear the 
honor of the nation upon his heart, to carry it 
hidden in his sword, is the high calling of the 
naval officer as he goes about the world. 

When Elijah was caught away in the chariot 
of fire, his mantle fell from him; and it became 
to Elisha what it had been to his master. At 
ite touch, we read, the waters of the Jordan 
parted hither and thither, and the prophet 
passed over. With the mantle the spirit of 
Elijah fell upon Elisba. What a joy it is to be 
in a service where the manties are many! in 
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which the fame of those from whom they fell is 
undying; men whose spirit of valor, whose lofty 
sentiment of patriotism, wait to fall in double 
portion upon their successors. Any high work 
in life, any real profession, must find its inspi- 
ration in its great names. Enthusiasm must be 
«cindled by great memories. This is a law of 
life. The men who have accomplished most in 
the ministry, in education, in the army, in the 
navy, have been those who have been under the 
spell of great names, who have received a double 
portion of the spirit of the masters who have 
left their mantles on the earth. How many and 
how brilliant are the names our navy has given 
to the annals of the nation! How numerous 
have been the victories that have transfigured 
it; and how few have been the defeats that have 
humiliated it! I have not time to show what a 
forerunner our navy has been to commerce; 
what aid it has given to the philanthropy of the 
nation; how religion has found it as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land. I have not 
time to show how as well bearing the peremp- 
tory demands of the national justice, it has like- 
wise borne the nation’s olive branch of peace. 
But all these things are written in its history, 
and make many a thrilling page. To have such 
a history back of one and such a service before 
one as belong to our navy, should make your 
graduation here the happiest day your life has 
seen. 

We are sometimes told that an abstract trath 
or idea can never take the place in our affection 
that a person may hold. But there is one ab- 
stract idea that dominates our feeling more than 
could any of our kind. It is 


The Idea of the Nation. 


This idea indeed always falls back upon and is 
connected with a sentiment as much as the in- 
coming tide falls back upop and is connected 
with the initial movement that upheaves it 
upon the beach. Nation is abstract; but senti- 
ment for the pation is most powerfully concrete. 
Next to the love of God love of the nation is the 
strongest buman passion. A man will forsake 
father and mother, wife and children, for the 
nation. What a nation have we to love! And 
what should it be to those who are called to 
stand before it for its protection as a father 
stands before his chiid ? What should it be to 
those whose foremost thought is to be of its de- 
fence, the inventive power of whose brain and 
the practical skill of whose bands are, in resist- 
ance, to make it invulnerable, and in aggression 
invincible ? This nation — the dearest child of 
God in the family of nations; the nation that 
has been nearest to His heart; the nation that 
His hand has most tenderly led; the nation 
that His eye bas most watchfully guided; the 
nation from which He hopes the most among all 
the peoples of earth —this is the nation we 
have; this is the nation that claims all the serv- 
ioe of your life, 

Let me say, then, to you who are so soon to 
enter upon your career, to keep the love of the 
nation burning in your hearts. Let none of the 
trials or hardships of the service swerve your 
minds from the affection and fidelity you owe 
to it. Never let the indifference of your coun- 
trymen to its interests, which is natural to the 
apathies of long-continued peace, blur its 
brightness by so much asa breath. And let no 
love of money, no desire for ease, divert you 
from its work and duty, which indeed in their 
diversity and scope are ample enough to always 
engage your highest powers, your best energies. 
It may be that your naval life will bring you 
suffering; it may be that the gift of yourself to 
the government shall in the end prove the giv- 
ing of your life. This indeed may be the high- 
est compensation you will find in your career. 
Let it come, if it be God’s will and the nation’s 
necessity. In such a case a man can come to 
nothing better than a casket wrapped in the na- 
tional colors upon which rests a sword whose 
highest hovor it shall be that he who bore it fell 
for the nation, and will rest with the nation’s 
dead. Those of us, then, who remain behind 
stand as it were upon the shore; and,as we 
speak our farewells to you so soon to take ship, 
we add to them the heartfelt prayer that your 
Father in heaven mey make oe life voyage as 


ay ey as it is in our hearts to predict and 
© hope for you. 





A PREACHER’S REPORT 








Interesting Statement by Elder Joel H. 
Austin of Goshen, Ind.—He Gives 
Expression to His Thanks. 

Elder Joel H. Austin is well known asa 
preacher, and he is alsoa registered attor- 
ney before every claim department of the 
Government, and has been more or less 
engaged in the prosecution of pension 
claims, He speaks as follows: 

“I was a victim of catarrh and had 
almost constant pain in my head. The 
trouble was gradually working down on 
my lungs. I was weak and irresolute. 
My wife had the grip and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured her. After this I had the same 
disease and resorted to Hood’s. In a 
short time the aches and pains were re- 
lieved and I also saw the medicine was 

helping my catarrh. In six weeks I ceased 
to have any further trouble with it and 
Iam now a well man. I had no faith ina 
permanent cure, but up to this time since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla there has been 
no return of the disease, and I am 
thankful for a medicine so intelligently 
compounded and so admirably adapted to 
the needs of the system.” ELDER JOEL 
H. Austin, Goshen, Indiana. 


eure all Liver Ills : and 


Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 250. 





THAT LAYMEN’S SYMPOSIUM. 


Rev. B. Sherlock. 


HE Laymen’s Symposium of Sept. 1, on 
“Is it Possible to Oonduct Business 
on Absolutely Obristian Principles?” is 
very timely, and the ten gentlemen have 
put forth their ideas with good sense and 
ability. Allow me, however, to point out 
some Ohristian principles, which have 
scarcely been mentioned, and without 
which a truly Christian life cannot be lived. 
1. Absolute faith in God as our Father. 
The longest distinct section of the Sermon 
on the Mount is that from the 19th to the 
34th verse of the sixth chapter of Matthew. 
In it one subject is treated, and that is the 
relation of the disciple of Christ to worldly 
wealth. Christ there prohibits the laying 
up treasure on earth, because the doing so 
is diametrically opposed to trust in the 
providence of the Divine Father. All the 
conditions that surround the acquiring of 
wealth are under His management, all the 
springs of life are in His hands, the silver 
and the gold are His, and the cattle on a 
thousand hills, and He is our Father. To 
lay up treasure on earth is to doubt His 
power or His fatherly care. It isto act as 
if we believed we would have no Divine 
Father in that futare for which we fancy 
we ourselves can make provision. It is to 
keep back that wealth from distribution in 
those ways in which it would prove a bless- 
ing to others. It is not seeking first the 
kingdom of God, it is seeking our own fan- 
cied interests first, and putting the king- 
dom of God in a subordinate place. Many 
professing Christians believe the contrary 
of this teaching of Christ, and it leads to 
the swindling of creditors. Absolute faith 
in God’s fatherhood destroys greed of gold 
as well as dread of want. 

2. Prayerfulness. In the Lord’s Prayer 
Christ gives basal principles on which 
prayer is founded, and a syllabus of needs 
to show for what blessings prayer may be 
made, and therein shows when faith may 
be safely exercised. In the eleventh ¢hap- 
ter of Mark He gives the psychology of 
successful prayer. In Luke, the eleventh 
chapter, He gives a suppositious of a 
benighted traveler seeking re nt 
and succeeding purely by his importunity, 
as an illustration of how people should 
pray. In the eighteenth chapter of the 
same gospel we find Him presenting the 
case of the widow succeeding with the un- 
just judge likewise by her importunity. 
Luke tells that this parable was spoken 
“that men ought always to pray and not to 
faint.” Praying and the assurance of its 
answer is a very prominent element in the 
discourse uttered in the upper room to the 
eleven, as recorded in chapters 14, 15 and 
16 of John’s gospel. Christ’s teaching 
means that Ohristians pray about every- 
thing, and that the Father hears and an- 
swers. Any business that you dare not 
talk freely to your Father about in the 
closet you must not lay hands upon. For 
Paul’s opinion see Phil. 4: 6, 7. 

3. The indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
This an is “ absolutely Christian” fact, and 
its acknowledgment and realization is 
therefore an absolutely Christian principle. 
Christ specified no exclusive class in His 
promises of the gift of the Holy Ghost. He 
first promised that He would pray the 
Father for the Holy Ghost to come to the 
apostles (John 14: 16). And then in His 
address to the Father (chap. 17: 20) He 
says: “ Neither for these only do I pray, 
but for them also that believe on Me 
through their word.” One hundred and 
eight besides the twelve apostles were 
filled with the Holy Ghost on the forenoon 
of Pentecost, and three thousand in the 
afternoon, and apparently the larger part 
of the people of the city of Samaria, as nar- 
rated in the eighth chapter of Acts. Indeed, 
Paul, after many years had elapsed, in- 
forms us in 1 Cor. 12: 13 that “in one Spirit 
were we all baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit.”” As 
the greater part of those first converts 
were residents of cities, it is evident that 
many of them got their living by some 
‘“* business,”’ handicraft, or profession. So, 
then, the teaching, guiding, and power 
which the Spirit’s indwelling secures to 
those who detinitely receive Him, are as 
much for trafficking as for speechifying; 
they are for the whole web and woof of 
everyday life. All reluctance to live the 
life of absolute unselfishness required by 
Christ’s teaching is destroyed when one is 
filled with the Holy Ghost. All that hin- 
ders absolute faith in the Fatherhood of 
God is swept away when one is filled with 
the Holy Ghost. All dread of poverty in 
old age vanishes when one is filled with the 


Holy Ghost. The person who is filled with ' 





the Holy Ghost loves God and his fellow- 
men more than his own life. He will have 
no need to sponge on his friends. He will 
never speculate with funds not his own, 
and not often, if ever, with what he calls 
his own. He finds no difficulty in realizing 
that he is only a steward, his Father being 
the real owner of himself and his belongings. 
Therefore while others hoard, he distrib- 
utes. He “ labors, working with his hands, 
that he may have to give to him that need- 
eth.” 

Business, simply as business, is best con- 
ducted on lines of mathematical honesty 
and impartial justice. But the business 
man who is filled with the Holy Ghost is 
not the victim and product of business 
methods in the use of the profits of busi- 
ness, or in his relation to those who are in 
bis employment. In these relations he is a 
saint and a philanthropist because he is a 
Christian. 


Toronto, Ont. 





“UNREASONABLE MEN.” 


LMOST every one who has been responsi- 
ble for an important enterprise has 
sooner or later had to make account of unrea- 
sonable men. They are not necessarily evil- 
minded persons who mean to do harm; fre- 
quently they are well-intentioned and sincere, 
but they lack breadth of view and the power to 
discriminate between the essential and acci- 
dental features of a situation, and they are fre- 
quently persistent and pugnacious in proportion 
to their narrowness. The apostle in a memo- 
table passage prays to be delivered from “ un- 
reasonable and evil men.” The Greek word 
which is translated “ unreasonable” primarily 
means “out of place,” hence “ inopportune,” 
“harmful,” “absurd,” “unreasonable” and 
“noxious.” By coupling the epithet “unrea- 
sonable” with “evil” he appears to imply that 
the “unreasonable” man may at times be as 
harmful as the one of wicked intention. He puts 
both in the same category,and prays that he 
may be delivered from both. 

Some years ago,a gentleman who had been 
conspicuously successful in his own business 
was elected to the superintendency of a Sun- 
day-school. To the surprise of every one he 
was a conspicuous failure. He recognized the 
fact himself, and unbosomed himself to his 





pastor. He said, in substance: “1 know that I 


have failed in this position, and I want to tell 
you why. In my own business, when I have 
found that I could not get along with a subor- 
dinate who was factious, opinionated, and self- 
willed, I have been able to get rid of him, but 
in a Sunday-school it is different. 1 have had 
to utilize teachers and officers who have wanted 
their own way. I have had no right to com- 
mand them,and I have lacked the tact to use 
them. That is why I have failed. I can runa 
business where I have responsibility and au- 
thority. I cannot ren a Sunday-school where [ 
bave responsibility without authority.” 

Our business men do not always sympathize 
as fullyas they might with the difficulties of 
ministers, because they do not see the dis- 
tinction which our Sanday-schoo! superintend- 
ent came to grasp. There sre hundreds of 
ministers who are thwarted in their work and 
made thoroughly uncomfortable because of a 
few unreasonable men in their congregations. 
The church cannot deal with them as a business 
house or a political organization would do. 
Measures and policies have to be adjusted with 
a view to conciliating them. But frequently, 
as Paul seems to have discerned, there is no 
getting on with them. The minister has to 
pray that he may be delivered from them, and 
if the prayer is not speedily answered, he is 
strongly tempted to cut the knot by seeking 
another pastorate. 

There is one reflection, however, that may 
strengthen the souls of those who have to con- 
tend with these factious saints, and that is, in 
almost every organization there are enough 
people to support sound and reasonable policies 
to give the leader good heart. In our country 
at large we are learning that the ultimate guar- 
anty of our institations is the sobriety and 
common sense of the pw at large. hen 
that fails we shall in be ready for “ the 
man on horseback.” In a narrower range the 
same thing is true of churches, especially of 
churches organized like our own ona demo- 
cratic basis. It isa good thing for leaders and 
ministers to trast the people, and to be firmly 

uaded that the average man is not a narrow - 
prejudiced person, inaccessibie to 
sound ideas. and reasonable measures. The late 
Dr. Armitage once said, in = to the 
present writer: There are certain class of 
ministers who trust to their management of 

men to secure the unity and efficiency of their 
ehasehen. I do not believe it. The best way 
tora minister to do is to trust that the reason- 
bleness of his = and methods will enlist the 
co-operation and support of fair-minded men 
who have the interests of the church at heart. 

many ministers lose confidence in men be- 
cause the unreasonable persons make 4 

noise that if you did not know better, 

wound think that the whole church was ‘ke 
them. Still, t are times when the apostie’s 
prayer is exceedingly appropriate. — Watchman. 
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A Vacancy — 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 


In many a household there is 
Hosts of chil- 


dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 





shelf all the time. 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. 
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TY] jal That is why every mother ete to 
bs RAs have at her elbow a bottle of : 
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Cough Balsam: 


It never fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 
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The Conferences. 


Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


Encouraged by “ ye editor” and by some of 
the brethren, and desiring the district yo 
sented in the HERALD, I make my debut. I have 
counted the cost, and wishing success to all the 
dear brethren, I appeal to all to send 
often, by some — items of general informa- 
tion to the undersigned. 


St. Albans District occupies the entire north- 
western portion of the State. Two whole coun- 
ties and parts of three others are included with- 
in ite borders, covering an area of over eighty 
square miles. The country covered by the dis- 
trict is simply a thing of beauty. It is largely 
given to canes, Beck rowing, and the dairy 
business. To the eye of the traveler no hand- 
somer views appear in all this broad land. The 
district ise composed of 35 and num- 
bers about 4,000 members and probationers. 
There are 43 church edifices valued at $177,800, 
and 33 parsonages valued at $43,500. e@ bave 
49 Sunday-schoole with 4,500 members. The 
presiding elder reports the spiritual condition 
encouraging, as seen from the interest taken in 
the various means of grace. The class-meet- 
ings and prayer- meetings are neglected by many 
in places, yet there is an increase in interest and 
spiritual influence in most of the charges. How 
to get all the members interested in these means 
of grace is a question that troubles the faithful 
pastors and leaders. While the faitbfal are hard 
at work all the — round bringing souls to 
Christ and building up the church, others rest 
through the summer mouths, ex the 
preacher to get up a revival in the winter to 
carry them, like drift-wood, over another sea- 
son. How different it would be if all were like 
trees planted by the rivers of water, bringing 
forth fruit in their season! ‘The members 
should be exhorted to full consecration. Holi- 
ness of heart and life should be as the 
privilege and duty of all believers to seek after 
and enjoy. Not specialists, but holy, faithful 
pastors, are best prepared and fitted to lead 
their flocks by the still waters and green pastures 
ot perfect love, and to the highest Christian at- 


tainments. Ase whole this district is moving 
forward. All the ministers are labori ear- 
nestly, and the good work of the Master be- 


ing hed. The presiding elder, Rev. L. Olin 
Siedbenme, is kept ay. | the time; but then 
that is what he is for. Truly, he is a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. He is loved 
by preachers and laymen. Long may he live to 
tell the story of the Cross! 


St. Albans. — Rev. Dr. C. 8. Nutter ‘s a truly 
up-to-date preacher and a. He is certainly 
the right man here. Under his wise leadership 
Methodism was never as strong in this == 
today. He has been pastor four years. The 
Lord is blessing and leading inthe work. All 
departments of the church are well organized, 
and the outlook for the year is flattering. Dr. 
Nutter is full of faithand in the — 
preaches to a full house. 
your reporter to spend a recent Sunday with 
this . A large congregation, almost fill- 
ing the spacious auditorium, gave most - 
ful attention, and seemed hungry for the 
There isa spirit 


ord 

of Life. deep ua! interest in the 
church. The Sunday-school and bh 
, a8 might be under such a state 

of things, are in a condition. Pastor and 


people are working in perfect harmony. 
Morrisville Camp- meeting commenced Aug. 16 
and closed Sunday night, Aug.22. It wasa 
good meeting, alt bor account of wet an 
cold weather there was not as large an attend- 
ance as there would have been had the th 


pantie a E. M. ——, oD. of Mont- 
was presen on 
meeting, preached Sunday afternoon tot 
great satisfaction of the immense throng of peo- 
CS cemete Geaplant Genpiy soseed tho thee: 
8 x mo thou- 
sands = filed entire Saale. 


The _ -y4 —_ => — 
4 y improved in a very im nt and grati- 
fying way. The parsonage fest been papered 
and painted throughout and city water put ip. 
grounds around t parro' “ge and church 
edifice have been ey eoeeee mproving the 
appearance very much. tr. Smith finds a great 
= ¢ work i. do, bay es to orinnit in 
v and country, and a good sprin 
of weddings also. He bas had a good! samber 
of accessions since Conference. He and his fam- 
ily, with relatives from Maine, camped two 
weeks on the Sheldon camp-ground. 


Bakersfield. — Rev. D. C, Thatcher has had 
some me. While he has not been in 
good health, still he has managed to keep the 
. He attended both district camp- 
meetings and the six days’ holiness meeting 
— by Evangelist Johnson at Morris- 
ville. 


Montgomery. — This field has had many draw- 
backs,and is not what it once was; but Rev. 


the 


age 7 at Milton Bese, Aug. & Mr. 
™m, campaign s R uct- 
ed the auan The concert 

have been “ very entertain “and belpful.” 
The Sunday school had a fine t: picnicking at 
Camp Rich. CREAMER. 





N. E. Southern Conference. 

New Bedford District. 

Fall River, St. Paul's Church. — The work of 
Mrs. Kate M. Cooper, the d ployed 
by this church, is interesting and valuable. The 
district assigned for the field work of this 
church isin a section of the city where are lo- 
Sy a —- of large mills, one an a result 

1 is composed largely of em ees. 
The’ tureste, while much Sosoer ane 4 
crowded than tenement- house districts of 





cities, are a and unattractive in ap- 
joons abound, and their wepities 
nfluemce is constantly in evidence. omen 


, 
SPSS Oe See Cee coen seeing in and out 
of these vile places, usually with pitcher or pail 
which tells the story of their errand. Homes 
where filth and poverty abound are common, and 
right in the midst of these are to be found 
umble tenements whose shining viean!iness is 
simply a marvel, and these are almost invariably 
bristian homes. The deaconess holds week), 
in this district a cottage -meeting whic 





A. B. Truax,a tried man, is in charge. He is 
strong in the faith,and reports are ag 
ing. If his health holds out, we will be able, 


we bope, to report victory in the near future. 
Several children were baptized the other Sunday 
in the regular service. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. O. A. Barnard is in 
charge here. He is wart, forward the work 
well. The people esteem him highly. There 
seems to bea good harvest here ready for the 
reaping. 


Middlesex —This field is manned by Rev. 
Geo. M. Burdick,a graduate of the University 
of Vermont. This his first work, and we re- 
ceive him heartily. The interests of the church 
are being carefully looked after. The prospects 
for the year are pleasing. 


Elmore.— Rev. A. B. Riggs is hard at work 
here. Under his labors everything is going 
well. Encouraging reports come to us, and the 
outlook for the year is good. Mr. Riggs is 
president of the “ Vermont Holiness Associa- 
tion,” and one of its most active workers. 


East Elmore.—We should ju , trom re- 
ports, that the pastor, Rev. N. Ross, was 
winning his way witao this people. His sermons 
are spoken of as “ grand” pulpit efforts and ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 


Franklin. — Rev. H. W. Worthen, M. D., is 
pa | ae on _ —_ bs. Ay A 
going weil. people warmly co ™m 
and are liking him. 


Swanton. — The congregation is greatly weak- 
ened by the internecine war that has been going 
on for years. 
there appear to be 

it as their special calling to sow dissen- 
sion, create dissatisfaction and distrust where 
unity and mutual confidence are to 
achieve success, and to stir up strife where 
peace is needed. Those who are thus rolling 
stumbling- blocks into the path of the innocent 
and and this endless 


unsuspecting are 

ferment to the ipjury of the church, will have a 

to render some time. God is 
jealous of honor and usefulness "of His 
church. Bat we that He may cause the 
erri. to see their sad fault, repent, and be 
saved. Rev. 8S. H. Smith, the pastor, is carefully 
looking after all the interests of the church, 
meeting with fair success in the begin 
ning of his work. He is one of our best work- 


: 


E 





been fairer. t from the beginning of the 
meeting there was a good interest, which in- 
conned up to Sunday morning, when it culmi- 
nated in one of the most enjoyable love-feasts 
ever held onthe ground. Presiding Elder Sher- 
barne had charge. The meeting was a success, 
resulting in backsliders reclaimed, the church 
greatly strengthened and happy to report 25 
conversions. 


Sheldon Camp- meeting on the 25th and 
pry the 3ist of August. The ey say 
thatt was as good a camp- meet as any 

It a under the able 


held here for rs. was 
supervision of Presiding Elder Sherburne, who 
was su by a goodly number of the 


reachers on the district and several from New 

York and Canada. The presiding elder seemed 
to be in excellent trim, and by bis kindness and 
courtesy and untiring earnestness sought to 
lead — a to a hi -y - ot 
Christian and experience. ng 
was Ee ical, and accom ‘od with the 
unct of the Holy Ghost, which did not fail to 
make lasting impressions on the hearts and 
minds of the people. The prayer and ¢: nee 
meetii were very good, attended with unusual 
in and power. Ido not think I ever at- 
tended a camp-meeting where the ministers 
were more in harmony or — in the 
prayer-meeting and other ,» and the 
great object of ministers and laity seemed to be 
to get nearer to God and work for the salvation 

Many of the friends profess to have 

found a deeper work of grace. There was 
among the of God,so that man 
ecstasy of ht cried out, “ Lord, it 
to be ~ inners were also awakened toa 
— of their a - Wy 

x 
cious to thelr souls. 
trom beginning to close. 
goed coat sewn at these camps, and may it bring 
orth mach fruit to the glory of God! 


A camp-meeting “ tor the conversion 
ners and the spread of Scriptural holiness over 
the py Aug. 31 and closed —; 6, on 
the Morris <_Ee po Rev. 1. T. John- 
son, the t, charge of the meeting. 
We have not the results. 
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food cause most headaches. 
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iways faithful. The people are hly 
pleased with him, and are snowing a willfog. 
ness to help him, which is sure to bring success. 
lo union here is success. Advancement in ex- 
ience and increase of members are peculiar 
those Spy who preserve the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace, and present a 
united front to the enemy. Of sucn Christ 
eg." gates of hell shall pot prevail against 


Rev. Harvey Webster, one of the superannu- 
ermont Gonterence, who has his 

nappy family reunion at 

home, Hig Spri recently. 

5 his children bag J Ay oy r.and “2. 
ebster are great jovi people. He 
takes an interest in all the affairs of the church, 
and is helpful to the . gray are 
«4 crown of glory in the way of righteousness. 


Waterbury.— Rev. W. M. Newton is culti- 
vating thie field and well. He is loved by 
the Spiritually, financially, and social- 
ly t work is in condition. This is the 
home of ex-Gov. a wide- 


many years. 

Fairfaz. — Rev. ©. W. Ross hed here on 
a t San bange with the nae, 
Rev. W. H. Atk m. His sermons are hl 


ad y as well as spiritually. 
Some or’s heart and e 
heaven rejoice by expressing a desire to lead a 
new li 

Stowe. — We are sorry to learn that the rt, 
Rev. M. H. Ryan, is having serious trou with 
bis health again. He has the _— and 
a = Seeman > bh — We 
trust recovery may speedy perma- 
nent. The work of the charge under Mr 
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an attendance o Sesmenn Sweet - five 
and thirty. The meeting has now been held for 
several years and bas been the means of —— 


}— Fs into a better relig ex an 
i membership in the church. This is largely 
@ mothers’ meet and thereby reaches the 
home and the . The sewing school is 


= her. ouse- 
fon, nursing the sick, and visiting 

it the great part of the 
deaconess work. The autoharp is used in visit- 
ing the sick either in the hospitals or private 
homes, and it aids much in conveying the mes- 
f Divine love and 


Sec petgle Tosarietae seen tase eet 
older Ly respect w 
and its significance. is need that all 


church to the new, where it can be rung rather 
— = dy ay tN 

'y confgrence John H. a 
igen! preacher’ tlcwose He last year at 
East wich Academy and now entered 
the Fall River High School with the intention 
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recei 
Mr. and + ny E. Tibbetts, from 
Central Church, have united by letter. They have 





beea among the most active and valued members 
of that society and their coming here is much *P: 
sey r. betts is one of the firm of L. C. 
lies & Co. Rev. O. E. Johnson, the pastor, has 
returned from a much-needed rest at Cottege 
City and was heartily welcomed by his people. 


Myricks.—The pastor, Rev. E. B. Gurney, is 
abundant in labors. He bas been holding a 
series of grove meetings during the summer, and 
just now in the regular Sunday evening services 
has begun a series of lectures on “ Elementary 
Stadies in Arithmetic.” The four subjects as 
announce’ are Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation, Division. New music and an inspiring 
praise-service have added much to the interest 
and attendance. In the middle of August about 
one hundred friends of Mr.and Mrs. Gurne 

bied in Academy Hall to celebrate their 
eleventh wedding anniversary. It proved to be 
avery pleasant occasion. There was a ram 
which was mach enjoyed, after which refresh- 
ments were served. uring the evening a purse 
of $30 was presented by Miss Alice Haskins. 
Her s h was in verse and has been printed. 
This is the second reception of the year, and at 
the former one a purse of $20 was presented. 
The last Sunday in August the pastor preached 
on “ The Ever Present Obrist ” (John 6: 20). 


Middleboro. — F. E. Briggs, of New Bedford, 
is the new secretary of the Y. M. ©. A. 

Plymouth. —W. W. Avery, Esq., of the Memo- 
rial, and family, have returned from their sum- 
mer camp at Brick Island, Lake W innepesaukee, 
where they passed the month of August. 


Bourne. — Rev. N.U. Alger and wife, of Brock- 
ton, formerly stationed here, were in town visit- 
ing recently. A family of Armenians from 
Sarpoot have been enjoying a two weeks’ rest 
in one of Dr. W. V. Morrison’s cottages, through 
his generosity. 


Provincetown, 
most delightful 





Centenary Church. — One of the 
entertainments given in town 
for years occurred in this church, Sept.1. Among 
the artists were Miss N. Mabel Vella, of Lynn, 
soprano,and Miss Lillian G. Eddy, of Boston, 
violinist. The sermon of Rev. U. EB. Harris, 

.D., at Yarmouth Camp-meeting on “ The 
Transfiguration,” was “‘one of the most highly 
finished and rhetorical sermons heard on these 
grounds for years.” 


Provincetown, Centre Church. — Rev. and Mrs. 
Richard Povey, of New London, Conn., and 
Rev. and Mre. P. M. Vinton, of Hazardville, 
Conn., have returned to their homes after a 
delightful visit among old parishioners. Rev. G. 
O. Thompson, of Orleans, occupied this pulpit 
Sept. 5 in —— with the pastor, Rev. W. P. 
Buck. Mr.and Mrs. Buck gave a reception to 
the visiting and resident Methodist ministers 
on Aug. 14, which was much enjoyed. Refresh- 
ments were served. 


North Truro.— A summer fair by the Ladies’ 
Social Aid was very successful and netted a 
handsome return for the venture. 


Personal. — A congenial little coterie of min- 
isters from Martha's Vineyard went to Piy- 
mouth, August 19, to enjoy a ramble among t 


ancient landmarks and review its 

scenes and associations. The included 

per. oy Spamgeen, > B Pit a4, Mass.; 
. Dr. ning, Sou re . 3.5 Rev. 

Dr. San x nt aditor nf the Methadiat 

Review, New York; Rev. Dr. Gilbert, New 

Haven, Uonn.; Rev. Dr. Upham, of Drew The- 


* oO! 
2 —y~ Madison, N. J.; Mr. Walter 
a. —— Madison, N.J., Mrs. Dr. Santord 
and Miss Graham of New York. KARL, 





Providence District. 


Chestnut St., Providence. —The services and 
Suanday-school opened after the vacation, =. 
5, with an excellent attendance at each. 
church was handsomely with choice 
flowers and plants. The pastor, Rev. A. J. 
Coultas, preached in the evening on ‘“‘ Methods 
and Conditions of the Church’s Success.” A 
hopeful spirit prevails,and pastor and people 


(Continned on Page 12.) 











A Thrilling Rescue. 





A YOUNG LIFE SAVED 
IN A REMARKABLE MANNER. 





Florence Sturdivant, of Grindstone Island, Saved from an 
Untimely Death --- Her Dangerous Predicament. 





From “ On the St. Lawrence,” Clayton, N. Y. 


Among the Thousand Islands is one called 
Grindstone. It is seven miles long and three 
wide. The inhabitants of this island are a well- 


informed class of people who devote their eper- 

gies to farming and quarrying for a livelihood. 

Inthe home of one of these islanders resides 

Florence J. Sturdivant, the four-year old daugh- 

ter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Sturdivant. She 

had a remarkable experience recently. 
/ 






FLORENCE J. STURDIVANT. 


In an interview with a reporter Mr. Sturdi- 
it said: “ Florence was taken sick in Febraa- 


called After two weeks the fever 
su but Florence was left with a weak 
back. Severe pains were constantly the 
back and stomach. The difficulty to 





“ Finally, at the end of four months of treat- 
ment, we found our patient pletely prost 

ed. At this time we called an eminent physi- 
clap, who agreed with the diagnosis of our phy- 
sician. He prescribed a course of treatment 
and we followed it faithfully for three months, 
but instead of improving, Florence failed 





“ A brother of my wife, who resided in Cana- 
1 but was visiting us, advised us to use Dr. 
Williame’ Pink Pilis for Pale People, and I pur- 
cbesed a box of the pilis and begen to give them 
to Florence. This was in October, . After 
using the pilisa short time we could see an im- 
pe Her strength began to return and 

appetite was restored. When she had taken 
one box the pains in her back and stomach 
ceased and her recovery seemed certain. 

“We eagerly purchased a second box of pills 
and watched with delight the change for the 
better that was being wrought daily. Florence 
finaliy became strong enough to walk a little. 
She gained in flesh and strength rapidly. By 
tbe time she bad used three boxes of the pilis 
she was evidently wel). We continued the treat- 
ment, using another box, the fourth, to prevent 
the —— of a recurrence of the difficulty. 

** We cannot pra‘ss too highly the value of br. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. lam 
Out their use our child wou! 

invalid.” 


(Bigned) WILLiaM A. STURDIVANT. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this sixth 
day of April, 187. 

H. W. Morse, Notary Public. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 

sold by all dealers, or will be sent ry 

receipt of price, 50 cents a box or ofz bones for 
eee oe eeoer out ie pt Ay 100), 
dress > jame edicine . 
Schenectady, W. Y. wm 
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The Family. 


THE CLOUDS CANNOT LAST FOREVER. 
Cora C. Bass. 


The clouds cannot last forever, my friend, 
Today or tomorrow the sun must shine; 
The heaviest showers must have an end, 
For thet is the Will Divine. 
Our hearts are heavy when clouds hang low 
And tempests of sorrow sweep the land; 
But sooner or later they all must go, 
And then we shall understand. 


Lowell, Mass. 





Thoughts f tet Y he , Thoughtful. 


Come apart and rest ewhile; 
There are many coming, going, 
W hose dry lips forget to emile, 
Who forget to reap, for sowing: 
From the hot street's surging tide 
Rest is but one step aside. 
—ARTHUR WILLIS CoLTon, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Don’t wait for something to turn up, but 
go and turn up something. — D. L. Moody. 


Diamond and charcoal are all one; itisa 
mere question of carbon. There are men 
whose lives are like a wagon load of char- 
coal; others, whose lives, though brief, are 
crystallized ‘like a solitaire. — D. J. Burrell, 
D. D. 

Love stops not to think how much must 
be given and what may be kept; it gives 
all. What is your most precious posses 
sion? Money? Will you give it up t u 
Him? Your voice? Give it u © Him 


You must strip yourself, and a must 
have all. — H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
“ Nothing ever suits her. She ain’t had 


no more troubles to bear than the rest of 
us; but you never see her that she didn’t 
have a chapter to lay before ye. I’ve got’s 
much feelin’ as the next one; but, when 
folks drives in their spiggits and wants to 
draw a bucketful o' compassion every day, 

t straight ‘long, there does come times 

nit seems as if the bar’l was getting 
low. »” — Sarah Orne Jewett. 


pe Bem g * at the stars thro a great 
lescope, } is necessary first to put out ev- 
ery light nwt you are lett in tutal darkness. 
Every light sets the air in motion, and dis- 
turbe the focus, and blurs the vision of the 
stars. How often our vision of God is 
blurred and dimmed by the flames of self- 
consciousness and sordidness that float 
around us! How many times we have to 
put out the — of self-seeking, earthly 
ambition and f: — of position in or- 
der to look upward, and in the clear still 
air to know whither God’s lights are lead- 
ing us, and what God will have us to do! — 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 


. ad * 
Just to give up and trust 
All to a fate unknown, 
Plodding along life’s road in the dust, 
Bounded by walls of stone; 
Never to have a heart at $ 
Never to see when care will cease; 
Just to be still when sorrows fall, — 
This is the bitterest lesson of all. 
Just to give up, and na 
All on a love secu 
Out of a world that’s hard at the best, 
Looking to heaven as sure; 
Ever to hope, through cloud and fear, 
In darkest night that the dawn is near; 
Just to wait at the Master's feet — 
Sure, now, the bitter is sweet! 


— Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 


Fog in one’s spiritual life need be no more 
lasting than that in neture. “ It will burn 
off before long.” How often weather-wise 
people say this, when the gray mists of the 
sea-shore depress the hearts that were 
longing for a brightday! And so it proves. 
A giow of silver in the sky near the sun; Le 
thinning out here and there of the va 
shroud; glimpses of blue, clean ou ing 
and swift sai ng away of the clouds — 
the fine clear day is here long before noon. 
We might ofvener save ourselves from 
heavy hearts and gloomy faces when early 
morning shows — y in our lives or other 
lives about us. ists ara left over from a 
storm yesterday. The day closed on a mis- 
understanding. The morning is f and 
depressing. Why talk about it? t the 
weather alone. Fog is shallow. “ It will 
burn off before long.”” There is a good 
warm sun of love at work, and the blue sky 
will soon be over us. — S. 'S. Times. 


Tn the art of electrotyping, after the type 
has been put together, and the form is 
ready for the printer, it is fastened and left 
in the electric bath. It must not be dis- 
turbed. If it sits there quietly and undis- 
turbed for twenty-four hours, all the rane 
ticles of copper that are diffused througho 
the bath will be drawn by an 
and undefinable attraction and gather ho 
selves upon the form of type that lies there; 
and at the end of twenty-four hours these 
scattered ey of copper have become a 
reproduction of the form of type and ready 
themselves to reproduce the printed pages. 
So God enters the soul of man, resting un- 
disturbed, quiet, there. All the pa 
ments of the devout soul gather around the 
God that isin him, And after a little period 





poy cng § with Son, behold, the man him- 


form of the 

God that dwelt in him, and is ready to be 

—— and scattered broadcast, impress- 

not himself, but the God that in the 

uiet rested in him, that he might become, 

t, godlike, and then a voice and an in- 
terpreter of God. — Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


There are some flowers which always 
turn toward the sun. There was a little 
potted rose-bush in a sick room which I 
visited. It sat in the window. One day I 
noticed that the one rose on the bush was 
looking toward the light. I referred to it; 
and the sick woman said that her daughter 
had turned the rose around several times 
toward the darkness of the room, but that 
each time the little flower had twisted itself 
back, until its face was toward the 
light. It would not look into the darkness. 
The rose taught me a lesson—never to 
allow myself to look toward any gloom, but 
instantly to turn from it. Not a moment 
should we permit our eyes to be inclined 
toward anything sinful. To yield to one 
moment’s cintul act is to defile the soul. 
The Bible says in ite every verse, “Turn 
from the wrong, the base, the low, the un- 
worthy, to the right, the pure, the noble, 
the godlike. ” We should not allow even an 
unholy thought to stay a moment in our 
mind, but should turn from its very first 
sug on, with face full toward Christ, 
the Holy One. But we should train our- 
selves to turn, also, from all shadows and 
disco ments. ere is always a bright 
side, we should find it. Discourage- 
ment is full of a > weakens and 
hurts the life. — Rev. J. iller, 








INASMUCH. 


Annie L. Hannah. 


HE moved from their corners and lifted 
from their nails the guns and fishing- 
rods, the bats and padded gloves; turned 
over the books upon desk and table, mak- 
ing soft little dabs at the furniture to en- 
sure that no smallest speck of dust had 
escaped her vigilance; then patted the pil- 
lows into soft plumpness; and when abso- 
lutely nothing remained to complete the 
sweet freshness of the room, she walked to 
the south window and stood there looking 
out, as she had looked out every morning 
during those two years since Robin left 
her. 

It was a sort of sanctuary to Miss Hetty, 
that little corner room. Here her precious 
young brother had passed of the 
few yeare of his beautiful life; here he had 
fought manfully the battle in which Death 
had finally won; and here it was that he 
had lain, with a smile of perfect peace and 
satisfaction on his lips, till they carried 
him away to the brightest corner of the 
dear old church-yard. 

* Robin always loved the sunshine and 
flowers and songs of the birds, and I’m 
glad that he is going to have them still,” 
Miss Hetty had once said. ‘Of course I 
know that he — the real Robin — is off and 
away about that work which the dear Lord 
took him up there to do, but I like to think 
that the part he left down here is lying 
where the sun smiles all day and the birds 
hop and sing above him.”’ 

At first she had thought of moving into 
Robin’s vacated room, but finally she de- 
cided to leave it, as he had left it, with all 
his boyish belongings upon the walls and in 
the corners— those priceless mementos of 
school and college life — undisturbed. She 
never formulated the plan, but it soon be- 
came her custom to go there morning and 
evening, and sometimes oftener; and it 
was always from Robin’s Bible that she 
read, and beside Kobin’s bed that she 
knelt. 

They had been quite alone in the world, 
these two, and the tiny house seemed pite- 
ously large with that all-pervading pres- 
ence gone forever; and a silence op- 
pressively deep reigned where that happy, 
laughing voice had once been heard. She 
had loved and cared for the boy since his 
dying mother had laid him in her arms. 
That his mother was not hers, had not mat- 
tered in the least; and when their father 
died when Robin was just ten, she clung to 
the child with all the strength of a deep, 
affectionate nature, and he filled, as com- 
pletely as it ever could be filled, the heart 
which the sudden termination of a beaati- 
ful little romance had left swept and gar- 
nished and ready for occupation. She loved 
him so tenderly, so unselfishly, that he es- 
caped that most unjust of fates — that of a 
spoiled child. She taught him that it was 
“joy, not daty,” to be a faithful soldier of 
Jesus Christ, and so directed his early foot- 
steps that when he grew toward young 
manhood, he might, with Sir Galahad, have 
said, — 

“ My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

It had been by the strictest economy she 
had secured to the boy his years at school 
and college, though never so much as 





breathing the hope so closely connected 
with the education to which he took with 
such avidity. 

** It’s a thing which cannot, should not, be 
forced,”’ she said often to herself. ‘“ For 
though my boy be the best boyin all the 
world, he may not be fitted for just that 
part of the Lord’s work. Goodness is not 
enough. No, I will wait and watch and 
pray; but it must be from Robin himself 
that the suggestion comes—if it comes 
at all.” 

And from Robin himself it did come; 
and never, till the last day of her life, will 
Miss Hetty forget the bliss of that hour. 

It was one Sunday evening as they were 
sitting alone together. The boy had been 
in his brightest spirits, and had kept her 
laughing, as she went about her prepara- 
tions for their supper, till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

**O Robin! ” she finally exclaimed, “‘ how 
do you ever think of all the ridiculous 
things you say?” 

“Tf you only knew the things I think 
that I do not say, you would not find fault 
with me for what I do, Hetty,” he had re- 
plied, in mock reproach. 

But after supper, as they sat together in 
the firelight, looking across at her, he sud- 
denly asked: ‘Do you think that a min- 
ister oughtn’t to be —jolly, Hetty?” 

Miss Hetty’s heart gave one great, 
thankful, joyous bound; but she only said, 
quietly: “If you mean happy, and light- 
hearted, and full of fun, I think — provided 
he hag the grace of God in his heart and 
the spirit of Christ in ali his life — that it is 
just what he needs to keep him brave and 
cheerful and helpful to others, Robin.” 

“T am glad of that,” the boy said, sim- 
ply, “‘ for that is what 1 want to be, if God 
wants me, Hetty.” 

‘** And he is a minister,” said Misa Hetty 
to herself, as she stood beside Robin’s win- 
dow that morning; “he is a ministering 
spirit.” And she brushed her hand across 
her eyes and was in the act of turning away 
when she caught sight of the figure of a 
young man, hardly more than a boy, com- 
ing up the street, and, pausing, watched 
him intently till he had passed. Then, with 
a little sigh and a shake of her head, she 
turned and went downstairs. 

“*T wish I knew who he was,” she said to 
herself, as she took up her work. “I have 
seen him so often of late. He has a fine 
face, and yet there is something in it, an 
expression that I do not like —a certain 
hardness that ought not to be in so young a 
face. Ah! here comes Betty Prime! She 
must have passed him; perhaps she can tell 
me who he is.” 

And it was the first question which she 
put to her caller after her warm welcome. 

“Know him, Miss Hetty? Well, no, I 
can’t say that I do.” And the dainty chin 
was slightly lifted. ‘‘I know that his name 
is Wilfred Outting, that he is in the elec- 
trical works, and that people say — Oh!” 
half impatiently, ‘‘ I don’t know jast what 
they do say. But he never goes to church, 
and ion 

“Go on, dear. I am not asking from idle 
curiosity, but I want to know what was 
coming after that ‘and,’ Betty.” 

* And — he has been seen going into and 
coming out of the saloons. I have seen 
him myself! And so you see you could not 
expect us to want to know — that sort of a 
person!” 

“Ah!” The sound came softly from be- 
tween Miss Hetty’s lips, and was sometbing 
between an exclamation of regret and a 
dawning comprehension of several things. 

* Yes, dear, I see, | understand,” she said 
aloud. 

“And yet he has not a bad face,’’ she 
mused, almost pleadingly, when she was 
left alone once more; “not even a weak 
one, I think. Poor boy! Poor, poor boy ! 
80 young and in such terrible danger! I 
wonder if nothing ” — 

One wild, spring evening, a few days 
later, Miss Hetty came up the street, strug- 
gling against the great guste of wind, her 
arms full of parcels. 

“Now however am I going to get that 
gate open?” she exclaimed, half aloud. 
“If I put down my parcels the wind will 
snatch them away; and it is just out of 
reason to expect to pull up that latch with 
not so much as a finger to spare! But 
there! I won’t borrow trouble, like those 
women who went along wondering who was 
to roll them away the stone. Now I hope 
that isn’t wicked! I didn’t mean it so, not 
amite! And what a blessing it is that He 
knows it! It’s such a relief not to have to 
be so dreadfully for fear He’ll 
misunderstand one’s meaning, like folks 
do sometimes. Why, if there isn’t that 
boy! I believe I’ll ask him to open the gate 
for me!” 





And so she did, in that frank, sweet man- 
ner which was one of Miss Hetty’s talents. 

“You see I’ve been doing my Saturday 
shopping,” she explained in her friendly 
way, as the boy, pulling off his hat, held 
the gate open for her to pass through, “and 
just what I should have done if you hadn’t 
come along I don’t know! Thank yon, 
dear! That wasareal help. Good-night.” 

But he did not pass on as she expected. 
On the contrary, he came in and followed 
her up the narrow, box-bordered path to 
the house. 

“You must let me open the door for you,”’ 
he said. 

She laughed a merry little laugh. 

“Now wasn’t that stapid of me to forget 
that if Icouldn’t open the gate I couldn’t 
open the door? Dear me! It’s as dark as 
a pocket in here, isn’t it?’ as the door 
swung back. “ But never mind, I know my 
way like acat. Still, if you have a match, 
as you say, it might be easier if you struck 
it; then I can light the entry lamp. How 
kind you are! ” 

“Let me light the lamp for you, do!” 
begged the boy. “I used always to light 
the entry lamp for — at home.” 

Perhaps no one but Miss Hetty would 
have noticed that slight hesitation; but she 
did, with a throb of pity at her tender 
heart, intuitively understanding the cause. 
But she only said, with a low, amused little 
laugh: “And now I think that 1 must ask 
still another favor of you. Will you kindly 
open the door at the end of the entry? 
Then I need not lay my parcels down but 
once. Thanks!” as the open door revealed 
a sweet, clean little kitchen, lighted by the 
glow from the stove. “‘Now I’m all right 
at last!” And depositing her burden she 
turned and held out her hand. 

“ We were strangers a moment ago; now 
I feel that we are quite old friends. Must 
you go ?” as the lad, after pressing warmly 
the hand she had laid in his, was tarning 
away. 

“ Why — why — shouldn’t I go?” he 
asked, looking down on her with puzzled 
eyes. 

“ There isn’t any reason, of course,’’ she 
replied; ‘“‘ and yet I should so love to have 
you stay and take supper with me. I won’t 
press you; but if your friends aren’t ex- 
pecting you, and you could as well as not’ — 

“ Friends! I have no friends! ” he ex- 
claimed, with a laugh that was almost bit- 
ter. “TI live in one of the boarding-houses 
down by the Plant. Do you mean, do you 
really mean, that you would like to have 
me stay? Why, you don’t know me! ” 

“T mean exactly that,” she replied. 
“ And haven’t I just said that we were old 
friends? Then you will stay! Why, it 
will seem like old times to be getting sup- 
per for a boy again!’ But then the dear 
little woman turned suddenly away and 
— to examine into the condition of her 


ae of those dreadful boarding-houses! ” 
she sighed to herself as she blinked away 
the tears. ‘“ Think of Robin in one of those 
places! And no friends! Desr! dear! 
What a pity! ” 

“If you don’t mind, we will have supper 
right out here where it is warm,” she said, 
turning presently. ‘“ And if you’ll sit down 
we can get better acquainted while I work. 
I know your name, and that’s something to 
start on, and mine is Hetty Blake. Do you 
like hot biscuits and coffee, and dropped 
eggs, and cake and jam? How glad I am, 
for I do,too!’’ And then, as she tossed 
together the dough, set out the coffee, broke 
the eggs, and prepared her cake and jam, 
in her own peculiar way, which was another 
of her talents, she managed to gather from 
the boy — and he was not one from whom 
confidences were easily won — the history 
of his life: No father, no mother, away 
from any influence or restraint friends or 
acquaintances might have exerted, half- 
desperate from loneliness and isolation. 

* No wonder! no wonder!” Miss Hetty 
was thinking of what she had heard the 
other morning. 

* Of course he oughtn’t to; of course he 
should be stronger and keep himeelf 
straight and good in spite of everything; 
but then it is so— human, not to! If I 
could only get him out of that house and 
into some sweet home influence and at- 
mosphere! I think, I hope, that is all he 
needs -— that, and to feel that some one 
cares, that some one is expecting some- 
thing of him. He’s just the sort of person, 
I should think, to be helped wonderfully by 
having good expected of him. Isn’t there 
some place where he could be ” — 

What was it that cut that sentence short? 
— that sent the color out of Miss Hetty’s 
rosy cheeks, and that great stab of pain to 
her heart ? 

“ Oh, no, not that! not that/ I never 
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could do that! 
And this ” — 

*** Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these.’”” Miss Hetty glanced 
back over her shoulder, as she stooped to 
draw the flaky biscuits from the oven. No, 
of course no one had spoken. The boy sat 
with his elbows on his knees, his head rest- 
ing in his hands. 

* But I don’t know him. It would be 
such a risk. He may be even worse than 
they say.” 

“ And suppose he is? Oan he harm you? 
‘ Not grudgingly, or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.’ ”’ 

Dear! dear! the air seemed full of voices. 

“ Supper is ready,” announced Miss Het- 
ty, cheerfully, as a moment later she set 
her biscuits on the table and drew up two 
chairs; “‘ and if you are half as hungry as I 
am, you will need no urging, my dear.” 

They chatted like good comrades over 
the steaming coffee for awhile, but pres- 
ently a silence fell between them such as is 
not usual between comparative strangers. 
Miss Hetty was thinking deeply, and the 
lad, too, seemed to have forgotten his sur- 
roundings in his own thoughts. But sud- 
denly he lifted his head and looked across 
the table at her. 

“I wish —I wish that you had never 
asked me to stay,” he broke out, vehe- 
mently. “It has been like heaven! And 
it will be so dreadful, going back! ” and he 
shuddered, as though strack by a chill. 

Miss Hetty looked back at him — looked 
into the bitter, half-tragic young face, and 
smiled. 

“Come,” she said, and, rising, took a 
lighted lamp and led the way. And the 
boy, a look of amazement on his face, with- 
out a word rose up and followed — followed 
through the little entry, up the stairs, to 
and across the threshold of Robin’s room. 
There, setting down the lamp, she turned 
and looked again up into his face. 

“You are not going back,” she said. 
“ You are going to stay here and have this 
room and use these things and be my — be 
God’s boy.” 

And then she smiled at him once more — 
like an angel. 

One quick glance he gave about the par- 
adise in which he found himself, then his 
eyes came back with a questioning, incred- 
ulous, pleading expression. But no, there 
was nothing but truth and sincerity in those 
looking straight back into his, and with a 
great sob he turned and flung himself upon 
his knees beside Robin’s bed, his face buried 
in his folded arms. 

Had ber pearl been cast before swine ? 
Had her little sanctuary been resigned in 
vain? Miss Hetty did not think so. Nay, 
rather had it proved. the very gate of 
heaven to one who had been wandering far 
therefrom. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


He was 80 sweet, so pure! 





REST WHILE YOU REST. 


ORM develops first from rest and the 
strength that comes of rest. A tired, 
weakly figure will sag and bend and want elas- 
ticity. Overworked figures settle down and 
lose two inches of height by the pressing to- 
gether of the parts of the body. That is why 
women seem and are shorter after middle age. 
On rest depends the length and euppleness of 
limb, and women should know how to take ad- 
vantage to secure rest and conserve strength. 
Girls must be trained to take rest at proper 
seasons, whether they feel tired or not, and the 
woman must continue this exact and special 
care of herself as the foundation of her well- 
being. A day or two laying off at the right 
time, having her breakfast im bed and spend- 
ing the day in the luxury of a wrapper 
and a lounge, will make the difference be- 
tween a blithe, active creature the next 
few weeks, or one who goes about with a con- 
stant ache and fatigue. 

Dr. Hosmer, the father of Harriet Hosmer, the 
sculptor, one of the acutest of New England 
physicians, used to drive around the circle of 
his practice in housekeeping seasons telling 
women to lie down and rest when tired, as half 
an hour at full length on a lounge would re- 
fresh the whole body more than three hours 
sitting in achair. The periodical rest should be 
insisted on by every mother as long as she lives 
to watch over her daughter. Without it shoul- 
ders grow broad and the gait dragging. With 


Work while you work and rest while you rest, 
should be the rule for every girl and woman, 
After advising the duty of rest, it will sound 


and 
sends the blood and sweat flowing finely. Per- 





orous use of the upper extremities. Nothing is 
a better allay against nervousness or irritability 
in any one than outdoor exercise or pretty vio- 
lent use of the muscles.” — N. Y. Journal. 





HER REWARD. 


At of women who had served the Lord, 
Waited before heaven’s gate for their reward. 


Each shin soul had her fair record ag 
po be for the Master wroug 


One gentle one, whose life was full and long, 
With her great pen had slain a giant wrong. 


With starving children this one’s life was 
To . --. outcasts hope that presence lent. 
For dwarfed and stunted souls these labored 
And lett love’s blessings in the prison cell. 


For poor humanity, sin-cursed and lost, 
pine gave their lives and counted not the cost. 


e, Sey wane bright and beautiful to see! 

Barth's fame had crowned them ere their 
souls were free. 

But -—, there was who, lone and trembling, 
i) 

Among this throng of women great and good, 


To whom the recording angel, speaking, said: 
‘* What doest thou here among the blessed dead 


= outs no record? Hast thou nothing done 
On ary these their crowns of glory 
won 


To whom she, weeping, said: “‘ Let me return 
To that dear earth for which I sorely yearn; 


BE ty he A te 
Not any service for the Lord { wrought. 


“ Lite was too short for me; when Death had 
I had but made on earth a happy home.” 

be Ae} wae thou so, thou well-beloved and 
Daughter of Heaven, go in among the rest. 

“The hearts that loved thee thou shalt have 
Souda return, but thou shalt lose thy pain. 

ba oan ee shalt breathe in heaven thy native 

. 

And in its glorious mansions, great and fair, 

“ To thee familiar all ite joys shall co 


Heaven is what thou hast + ery happy 
home.” 


— FRANCES EKIN ALLISON, in Interior. 





About Women. 


—— Mrs. May French-Sheldon, who has spent 
most of her life abroad, although she is a native 
of this country, has been elected a member of 
the English Royal Geographical Society. It is 
said that she is the only woman who ever re- 
ceived this distinction. 

—— Mise Maria Audubon, of Salem, N. Y., 
granddaughter of the famous naturalist, John 
James Audubon, has completed twelve years of 
labor in the translation of his hitherto unpub- 
lished journals, which were written in French, 
and in so minute a hand that the constant use 
of the magnifying glass was required to de- 
cipher it. 

—— Mrs. Angie F. Newman, of Lincoln, Neb., 
who has been making an extended trip in 
Europe, Egypt, Asia Minor and the Holy Land, 
has returned home. She was a delegate to the 
International Council of Women at Berlin and 
the Social Purity Congress ut Berne, from the 
National W. C. T. U., but severe illness prevent- 
ed her presence at either. She has, nevertheless, 
gained much knowledge of women’s work in 
Europe. 

——Miss Mary Knight, the young Welsh 
artist, who is making a respectable fortune for 
herself in London by painting miniatures of pet 
cats, made her first hit in the line by her portrait 
of “Tommy,” a favorite cat of the Duchesse 
d@’Alencon, to whom it was presented by one of 
the English princesses. Since this first success, 
about three years ago, Miss Knight has been a 
fad in the smart set, and has painted cats and 
otner pet animals for many noble dames. Her 
prices are high, but this seems no drawback. — 
Harper's Bazar. 

—— Miss Chellier, a woman graduate of the 
University of Paris, has been given the charge 
of a medical mission to the mountains beyond 
Biskra by the Governor General of Algeria. 
Her chief work will be the care of the native 
women and children, and she has already gained 
experience by making two successful journeys 
into that part of the country, placing trained 
nurses at the various stations. 


—— The Mohammedan women of Bosnia, who 
are not allowed to see a male doctor, are to be 
provided with women physicians, and the first 
of these, Dr. Theodora Krayewska, has recently 
been appointed. She isa Pole by birth, and as 
she is included by the terms of her appointment 
in the list of army surgeons, she is compelled to 
wears uniform. In discharge of her duties she 
travels through a large district, instructing in 
sanitation and enforcing compliance with san- 
itary laws. 


—— All flags used in the United States Navy 
are made by women at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
In the great sewing-room in bailding No. 7, from 
twenty to thirty women are assembled to work 
on the flags. Not only are our own Stars and 
Stripes made by them, but also the flags of every 
nation in whose waters our vessels sail. Some 
ot the women grow old in the service, for the 
workers in the department are preferred for 
their skill as needleworkers, and not on account 





of partisan influence. The change of adminis- 
tration has no effect apon these women. Year 
efter year they sew the stripestogether, and the 
stars to position on the blue firmament in the 
corner of the flag. They embroider the Chinese 
dragon, and appliqué the fantastic symbols used 
in flags of other nations. Every star shows a 
certain number of stitches to the inch, and the 
work receives rigid inspection. The work lasts 
all the year round, and there is no fluctuation in 
the wages paid.— Woman's Journal. 


—— Frances E. Willard writes : “I have long 
wished that Miss Ella Gilbert Ives (who with 
Dr. Louise C. Purington conducts the Shawmut 
School for Girls in Dorchester, Mass.) might see 
her way clear to go to other schools, seminaries 
and colleges for women, and give the results of 
her bird studies. Miss Ives has already become 
@ well-known writer on the subject, being a 
born child of ‘the outdoors.’ ... Miss Ives is 
an authority on the subject of our winged 
neighbors, and few experiences would be likely 
to tell more favorably on the character of young 
women than to be attracted by her rare example 
and persuasive teachings into the nature-studies 
thet she has found at once so fascinating and so 
belpfal. ... The subject of bird study is be- 
coming more interesting to intelligent women 
every year, and we heve not enough experts ‘to 
go around,’ hence it seems to me an act of public 
beneficence to bring the merits of this scholarly 
buat modest woman to the notice of a larger 
circle than has as yet enjoyed hearing her words 
of gentle wisdom.” 





SOME NOTABLE RESOLUTIONS. 


HERE was telegraphed from Maine the 
other day to one of the New York papers 
a short account of an interesting ceremony held 
ata Second Advent camp-meeting. “I have 
many times harshly judged those who, after all, 
were not half as guilty as I,’”’ confessed one Bos- 
ton clergyman, who went on to say that “the 
trouble today in lety and the church Is that 
men form and express too hasty opinions re- 
garding the acts of others.” 

A second clergyman, inspired by this confes- 
sion, suggested that all present — ministers 
with the rest — go forward to the penitent form, 
and there consecrate their ears and lips to God — 
their ears that they might not listen to scandal, 
and their lips that they might not speak evil. 
Two-thirds of those present followed, and were 
seen kneeling together. 





men” their creed. But that public utterance of 


it would then be to be good! For half the evil 
that affiicts us is engendered by the fact that 
our well-intentioned neighbors and friends al- 
ways remember our sins of yesterday, while we 
are doing our best to forget them in our prog- 
ress towards the better state of today. They 
hold them up before our faces — all our little 

, Our moral slips and slides, our 
much- faults, our weaknesses out of 
which we have learned our strength. They see 
them all, and in but one aspect, and out of them 
they build barriers for us, over which only the 


“ Yes, but what would you have us do?” cries 
austere Virtue, thin-lipped and prim, and so 
frigid in demeanor that those she would gather 
in her arms slip shudderingly away, willing to 
be sheltered anywhere save in her cold em- 
brace — “ what would you have us do? If we 
do not show our condemnation of evil, we en- 
courage it.” And to sustere Virtue, when she 
speaks, no reply seems possible. 

Yet each of us Knows that in condemnation 
alone no real cure for any evil is ever to be 
found ; that blame does not remedy nor censure 
inspire; that discoursing on evil does not in- 
crease our knowledge of good; that proving an 
acquaintance an undesirable companion never 
makes either of him or of us a better one. 

And we know, too, that judgments are so 
often false — always false when inspired by a 
tale that scandal bears. No one knows all the 
ins and outs of another’s life, nor how im- 
pulse, environment, and heredity have reacted 
on one another in producing certain results. 
Neither do we know what divine law of de- 


changed our minds, and it is recalled years aft- 
erward, creating mischief and acting as an im- 
pediment in the way of understanding the per- 
son once idly condemned. 

Judgments of ability, of right relationships in 
the conduct of affairs under us, of fitness for 
certain ends, have nothing to do with these 
other judgments, and are not to be confused 
with them. They are made for specific pur- 


poses. 

If scandal or gossip, then, be retailed before 
us, it would be well to remember the vows 
taken by those clergymen in Maine. We can 
refuse to listen, or, if that be impossible, we can 
refuse at least to repeat, and in this way follow 
one of the most notable public examples set us 
in many a day. — L. H. F., in Harper's Basar, 





Boys and Girls. 


OLD DAME CRICKET. 


Old Dame Cricket, 

Down ina thicket, 
Brought up her children nine — 

Queer little chaps, 

In glossy biack caps 
And brown little suite so fine. 





“ My children,” she said, 
“The birds are abed ; 
Go and make tbe dark earth glad; 
Chirp while you can;” 
And then she began, 
Till, oh, what a concert they had! 


They bopped with delight, 
They chirped al! night, 
Singing, “Cheer up! cheer up! cheer! 
Old Dame Cricket, 
Down in the thicket, 
Sat awake till dawn to hear. 


* Nice children,” she said, 
“ And very well bred; 
My darlings have done their best ; 
Their naps they must take; 
The birds are awake, 
And they can sing all the rest.’’ 


— Sunbeam. 








BOB’S DECISION. 
A True Incident 
Helen A. Hawley. 


OES any boy know what it is to want a 

wheel, and want it, and WANT it, 

until the want grows from small letters 

into capitals? I suspect there are many 
such. 

When at length Bob Thurston’s desire 
was gratified, he was happier than can be 
told. Learntoride? Bless you, he didn’t 
have to learn! Boys take to the wheel 
naturally. A boy who can stand on his 
head, or dance on the beams in a barn, 
doesn’t find much difficulty in balancing on 
abicycle. Then Bob had had more than 
one ride on the other boys’ wheels. So he 
was quite ready to begin when he had a 
wheel of his own. 

“IT shan’t need my life insured, either,” 
he comforted his mother, who felt a little 
anxions. 

The precious machine came on a Tues- 
day, and there were four days before Sun- 
day. The novelty wear off in four days? 
No, indeed! 

The Thurstons lived about a quarter of a 
mile from church, and Bob suddenly felt as 
if he couldn’t walk. He approached the 
subject with the wisdom of a lawyer, in a 
way to disarm objections — so he intended. 

“There’s the Olmsteads driving by. 
Wonder what makes ‘em always drive to 
church. They live only two houses beyond 
us. Do you think it’s right, papa?” 

“Oertainly; what a queer question! 
You know old Mrs. Olmstead is lame, and 
couldn’t possibly walk.” 

“What is the boy up to?” thought Mr. 
Thurston. Pretty soon he knew. 

“TI thought — papa— maybe I might 
ride my wheel to church; *twould be just 


the same as going in a carriage.” Bob con- 
sidered that a clincher. 
Mr. Thurston was a wise man. He liked 


to make his boy see the reasons, instead of 
giving him a sharp, irritating ‘‘ No! ” 

Just then, two or three young men 
wheeled past the house. 

“Look there,” said Mr. Thurston. “Do 
you think those fellows are going to 
church ?” 

** No, sir,”’ Bob was forced to confess. 

“Now, Bob, it’s this way. When old 
Mrs. Olmstead drives by, everybody knows 
she is bound for church, going early, too, so 
she can get her lame foot propped up com- 
fortably before many get there. But when 
a wheelman goes by, everybody doesn’t 
know he is bound for church; in fact, the 
supposition is against that. I like to please 
you, however, and I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
If you'll hang a placard on your back with 
the words on it, ‘I am on my way to 
church,’ in large letters so all can read, I'll 
say ‘ Yes,’ and you may ride the wheel. 
Bat until itis more common to go to the 
service in that way, I shall feel obliged to 
make such a condition. See?” 

Bob did see, and looked rueful. Much as 
he wished to ride, and brave as he certainly 
was, he couldn’t decide to show his colors 
by a placard on his back. 

“T think I'll wait, papa, until it becomes 
the custom.”’ 

“ That's the better way, my boy. When 
it is the custom to go to church on the 
wheel, there’ll be no ‘appearance of evil.’ 
But in this case, it is hardly wise for a lad 
like you to be a pioneer.”’ 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Editorial. 


THE SPIRIT OF SELF-SURRENDER. 


A CHRISTIAN who will surrender 

everything else, often stops short 
of surrendering himself. He can give up 
the appendages of life, but he cannot give 
up personality. Very likely he may say, 
and say repeatedly, “I am Christ’s,” but 
he doesn’t mean it— not in the thorough 
and uncompromising sense in which a 
Christian should, mean everything he says. 

Let us see what self-surrender really 
means. It means, in the first place, the 
entire extinction of the egoistic spirit. In 
the place of that pronoun which is so per- 
sistently prominent in most human minds, 
that clear-cut, up-and-down “I,” the self- 
surrendering Christian will put “ the king- 
dom of Christ.”” That kingdom will hence- 
forth be the primary, the initial, thing in his 
thought. He will minister to it as he has 
heretofore ministered to his own personal- 
ity. Frederick W. Robertson puts this 
thought ip « very clear light, when, using a 
clock as an illustration, he says: ‘“‘If each 
man had the spirit of self-surrender, the 
spirit of the cross, it would not matter to 
him whether he were doing the work of the 
mainspring or of one of the inferior parts.” 
So long as Christ’s kingdom ie carried for- 
ward, the place and function of personality 
in it should be of no account whatever. 

Of course, this view of the meaning of 
self-surrender would entirely do away with 
every disagreement or unpleasantness in 
the church which arises from questions of 
individual preferment. No one would envy 
a church officer, or wish to be in his place, 
so long as the work of the church, under its 
present administration, went smoothly and 
prosperously on. 

But self-surrender means something more 
than the extinction cf egoism. It means, in 
the second place, utter devotement. Partial 
devotement may be quite consistent with 
partial surrender; but when a man sur- 
renders himself, the whole current of his 
life goes into that to which he has surren- 
dered. Unless a man has this feeling, he 
has not attained to the true spirit of self-sur- 
render. The paramount interest in such a 
Ohbristian’s life must be, and will be, Christ’s 
kingdom. Other things are worthy of 
attention in so far as they are parts of that 
kingdom. Business, profession, need not 
be abandoned, because all the world’s com- 
mercial activity and commercial resources, 
all the world’s knowledge and equipment 
and facility, may be made tributary to the 
cause of Christ. Family, friendships, social 
intercourse, wholesome recreations, need 
not be abandoned, for these things, too, min- 
ister, directly or indirectly, to the progress 
of the kingdom. But the self-surrendering 
OCbristian must see to it that all these things 
are tributary, and keep them so. He must 
turn the goodness and the joyfulness and 
the powers of them all into the ministry of 
Christian service. 

All this does not mean, in any sense, a 
revolution or an overturning of the natural 
human life. It simply means that the nat- 
ural Jife shall have a new and more direct 
and loftier trend. The man himself shall be 
a better man, the life shall be a better life. 
The constituents of neither are changed, 
but all are made minister to the highest 
ends. 








EQUALITY OF REPRESENTATION IN 
THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


EPORTS coming to us from various 
sources indicate a movement for new 
agitation of the question of equalizing the 
lay and clerical representation in the Gen- 
eral Conference. Oonventions have been 
held at several points, and in a few Annual 
Conferences, particularly in the central 
West, associations have been formed to 
cultivate interest and secure concerted 
action in the matter. We do not anticipate 
any general excitement over this question. 
Rather it is to be feared that our laymen 
are too busy in other directions to give 
proper attention to the matter involved. 
The chief advantage to be derived from the 
agitation will be in leading the people to a 
better acqnaintance with the complex 
structure of our church government. 

The principle of lay representation has 
been established, and laymen have been 
members of the General Conference for 
the last twenty-five years, to the blessing 
of the whole church. The question of the 
number or proportion of lay delegates is a 
minor, though not unimportant, matter, 
since the laity as a part of the General 
Conference have now equal power with the 
ministry over all legislation, It is not a 





new question. It has been the subject of 
General Conference discussion at every 
session since 1876. A majority of several 
General Conferences have voted in favor 
of equality of representation, and once the 
necessary constitutional change has been 
recommended by the required two-thirds 
vote of a General Conference. And though 
the plan was defeated in the Annual Con- 
ferences, we think it has been the general 
expectation of the church and the desire of 
the more thoughtful classes that the lay 
and clerical delegates shall be made equal 
in numbers whenever the various condi- 
tions of the church can be properly adjust- 
ed to the change. 

We especially deprecate any suggestion 
of unworthy or selfish class action on the 
part of the ministry in this matter. The 
past history of the church does not warrant 
any such suspicion. It is difficult, indeed, 
for the church of today to realize the trans- 
formations of our church structure since 
the days when the itinerants gathered their 
congregations, formed the classes, set up 
the framework of church government, 
built and bounded Conferences, admitted 
or dismissed members, and administered 
all church affairs. Only one right they 
never assumed — the right to fixed salary 
and the power to collect it by civil process. 
For support they wholly trusted the laity. 
Every decade for a hundred years from the 
coming of Asbury witnessed some volun- 
tary transfer of power by the ministry to 
the hands of the laity. Wehave no doubt 
that with equal readinese the proposed 
change will be made in due time, and when 
made will prove a blessing to the church. 

Not least among the benefits resulting 
from the introduction of lay representa- 
tion into the General Conference is increas- 
ing interest on the part of the laity in 
the government of the church and cor- 
responding increase of knowledge. Re- 
sponsibility develops strength; attention 
produces intelligence. The argument 
against lay represent aticn once used — that 
our laymen were disqualified for the work 
by unacquaintance with our legislation and 
constitation — has now been thoroughly 
refuted. The number of fully qualified 
laymen from whom to select delegates is 
constantly increasing, and with larger de- 
mand will increase more rapidly. 

But it may not be amiss to suggest that it 
will be wise, as indeed it will be necessary, 
to hasten slowly. Large bodies must move 
slowly. It is one of the penalties of the 
vast growth of Methodism that any change 
of its structure affects so many interests as 
to require great deliberation in its proper 
adjustment. There is need of clear thinking 
and careful discrimination on the part of 
those advocating equal representation in or- 
der to avoid confusion of ideas. Equality 
surely does not mean a numerical represen- 
tation proportionate to the numbers in each 
class — two and one-half millions of lay- 
men to fifteen thousand ministers. That ratio 
would give one ministerial to one hundred 
and sixty-six lay delegates in the General 
Oonference. Nor is the argument from this 
proportion very forceful for an addition of 
two or three to the lay delegation from 
each Annual Conference. It proves noth- 
ing, or its proves too much. Nor is it wise 
to press very strongly the money argu- 
ment. Money does not vote in civil legisla- 
tion, and it has not been enfranchised in 
the church. If.laymen give millions — and 
we are glad to recognize enlargement of 
liberality — perhaps they do not give more 
than ministers if reckoned on the “two 
mites ” basis. 

One of the first difficulties to be con- 
fronted in numerically equalizing lay and 
clerical representation in the General 
Conference would be the great size of the 
body. On the present basis of ministerial 
representation the Conference would com- 
prise seven hundred members. So large a 
body would be unwieldy. It could not be 
a deliberative assembly, could hardly be a 
legislature. Few men are equal to the task 
of presiding over such a body; very few, 
and not always the wisest or the most 
thoughtful, would be able to secure the floor 
or hold the attention of such a mass con- 
vention for the consideration of the most 
critical questions. So large a body would 
be at the mercy of its presiding officer and 
some skillful parliamentary leader whose 
opinions he approved. The increase of lay 
delegates, therefore, should be preceded by 
a change of the ratio of representation or a 
reorganization of the body. 

The change of ratio brings up the difficult 
question of the adjustment of representa- 
tion between the large and the small Con- 
ferences, It seems but right and just that 
each Conference should have at least one 
representative. But this involves great 
inequality between Conferences. On the 





present basis of representation five of the 
largest Conferences, comprising 1,794 min- 
isters and 314,732 lay members, would have 
39 ministerial delegates. Five of the 
smaller Conferences, with 128 ministers and 
7,634 lay members, would have 5 delegates. 
If the ratio be changed to 1 delegate to 60 
members of the Annual Conference instead 
of 1 to 45 as now, these Conferences would 
have, respectively, 28 and 5 delegates. If 
equal representation be given to the laity 
on this ratio, we should have these 
figures: — 

Conferences Ministers Lay Members Delegates 

5 56 


1,794 314,732 
5 128 7,634 10 


or one ministerial delegate to 64 and 26 
members respectively of the larger and 
smaller Conferences, and one lay delegate 
to 11,240 and 1,527 lay bers r Pp t 

ively. Even at that ratio and with the 
present membership of the Oonferences, 
the General Conference would number over 
550 delegates. Of course every greater 
reduction of representation would work 
increased disparity between the representa- 
tion of the large and the small Conferences 
to the disadvantage of the former. 

It has been proposed to relieve the em- 
barrassment of so large a legislative body 
by the oft-suggested plan of dividing the 
General Conference into two houses, lay 
and clerical. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the pros and cons of so radicala 
change in Methodist legislation, nor even 
to notice all that would be involved in it. 
Nor do we mention these several difficulties 
as arguments against the proposed equal 
ization of representation. But they involve 
real difficulties which will require careful 
study and wise statesmanship to remove or 
adjust. A consideration of these aud other 
difficulties to be met emphasizes the cau- 
tion against impatience or undue haste in 
bringing about the changes. Nothing could 
be more unwise than to make this a partisan 
question, or to kindle passion, or to attempt 
to carry the reform by political tactics. By 
as much as we hope for the adoption of 
this equalization of representation in har- 
mony with the spirit of Methodism, by so 
much we should deprecate the suggestion, 
from any quarter, of unworthy or selfish 
motives as influencing action in either of 
the interested classes in the church. Meth- 
odist polity is a growth. Let it grow nat- 
urally and unforced — but let it grow. It 
will thus best shape itself to the wants of 
the people for whose good it was founded 
in the providence of God. 








Personals. 


— Rev. G. H. Dryer, D. D., and family arrived 
at New York from Genoa, Italy, last week. 

— Rev. George Davis, D. D., recently superin- 
tendent of our Bulgarian Mission, has returned 
to this country. 

— Rev. Stephen Turtelot, an aged member of 
the Northern New York Conference, died, Sept. 
8, at Herkimer, N. Y. 

— Rev. J. Staiger, agent of the publishing in- 
terests of Methodism in Bremen, Germany, for 
the past five years, is in this country for a brief 
visit. 

— Last month, Rev. David Ogden, one of the 
founders of Methodism in the Black Hills, was 
thrown from his carriage by a runaway team 
and killed. 

—'rhe late Hon. Edward L. Pierce, mentioned 
in the “Outlook” on our first page, was the 
father of the wife of Rev. Franklin Hamilton, 
of Newtonville. 

— Dr. Kendig’s services at the People’s Tem- 
ple, this city, are very highly appreciated. He 
is preaching to large congregations and with all 
ot his old-time power and impressiveness. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, with a par- 
ty of friends, including “Ian Maclaren” (Dr. 
John Watson), have just completed a long cruise 
among the Hebrides in the yacht “‘ Columba.” 

— Rev. G. L. P of Pr tt, Ariz., has 
been appointed superintendent of our mission 
work in Hawaii. He left Sept.1. Mr. Pearson has 
been a missionary in Arizona for several years. 


— Miss Mary E. Lunn and Miss Pauline J. 
Walden returned to New York on Wednesday, 
Sept. 8, on the “ Kénigin Luise,” of the North 
German Lloyd line, and came on to Boston on 
Thursday. 

— Rev. F. C. Lockwood, Ph. D., pastor of Iliff 
Church, Salt Lake, has severed his connection 
with that church and the Utah Mission, and 
bas accepted a position as lecturer in the Ubi- 
cago University. 

—Hon. James 8. Beacom, the Republican 
nominee for State treasurer of Pennsy!vania, is 
the son of Rev. Dr. H. C. Beacom, of the Pitts- 
burg Conference, and a member and officer of 
our church at Greensburg, Pa. 

— Rev. Henry Tuckley, D. D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Springfield, has returned from 
his brief tour abroad, and on Sunday delivered 
an appreciative sermonic tribute in memory of 
the late Dr. William Rice that is reported in full 
in the Springfield Union of Sept. 13. 








— Dr. W. P. Thirkield and family left Boston 
on Monday for Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Thirkield 
takes up for the fifteenth year his magnificent 
work of higher education for the Negro 
preacher. 

— Mr. and Mrs. George A. Dunn, of Gardner, 
returning from their wedding journey in Eu- 
cope, arrived in good health at this port on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst. Mrs. Dunn is a daughter 
of President Warren, of Boston University. 

— At the late session of the Colorado Confer- 
ence Rev. W. F. Conner, D. D., transferred to 
that Conference from the Pittsburg a year ago, 
was appointed pastor of Grace Uhurch, 
Denver, one of the leading churches in the 
city. 

— Rev. Dr. Robert R. Meredith, pastor of 
Tompkins Avenue Oongregetional Church, 
Brooklyn, who was given six months’ vacation 
on account of il] health, will sail from Europe, 
Sept. 22. He is reported to have thoroughly re- 
covered bis health. 

—J. F. Wilson, Esq., candidate on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket for State treasurer of Ohlo, is a 
prominent lawyer and a loca! preacher in the 
Methodist Episcopa! Church at Warren, O. He 
has been an official of this church for many 
years, and is highly esteemed as a man of ster- 
ling worth. 

— Rev. N. Walling Clark, D. D., president of 
our Theological Iostitute in Rome, Italy, 
preached on Sunday evening, Aug. 29, at a union 
service held in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. Dr. Clark soon returns to 
Italy. He spent his childhood and youth in 
Plattsburg. 

—Judge Fancher has been a member of 
the board of managers of the Mission- 
ary Society almost fifty years. James H. 
Taft, whose son, Dr. Taft, is our well-known 
missionary in Peking, Caina, has been a man- 
ager for forty-five years,and John 8. McLean 
for forty years. 

— Kev. Dr. Frank M. Bristol, of Evanston, Ill., 
has given favorable reply to the invitation of 
Metropolitan Church, Washington, to become 
the next pastor of that church. It was Mrs. 
General Logan who suggested that Dr. Bristol 
was admirably adapted to that church. Mrs. 
Logan is a member of Metropolitan. 

— That the world does move is evidenced by 
the fact that a colored woman twenty-three 
years old, with a diploma from a law school at 
Nashville and a certificate of good character 
from the county court at Nashville, was ad- 
mitted to practice before a court of record at 
Memphis. Her name is Lutie A. Little, and she 
lives in Topeka, Kan. 

— George Milton Hammell, editor of the lit- 
erary and sociological departments of the West- 
ern, and Miss Kathryn F. Shannon, of Toronto, 
were married on Aug. 26. The bride has been 
for several years past teacher of art in Mount 
Union College, Ohio, and was formerly a teacher 
in the schools at Central City and in the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colo. 

— Rev. Howard A. Clifford, of Sast Milton, 
Me., supplied Eighteenth St. Church, Brooklyn, 
during the month of August. At the cunclu- 
sion of his last sermon the audience, by a rising 
vote, adopted resolutions of appreciation. This 
is the church of which Rev. Frank C. Haddock, 
D. D., is pastor. Dr. Haddock’s superior preach- 
ing ability is highly appreciated by his present 
congregation. 

— The official board of the First Methodist 
Church at Evanston has invited Rev. Sylvester 
F. Jones, D. D., of New York, to succeed Rev. 
Dr. Frank M. Bristol, who is asked to become 
the pastor of Metropolitan Church at Washing- 
ton, D.C., next March. Dr. Jones has just re- 
turned from a European trip. He has already 
preached eight years in Evanston, both in the 
First Methodist and the Emanuel Churches. 


— The Transcript of this city, in noting the 
recent -death of Tower Hazard, of Cambridge, a 
colored man of long and honorable life, reveals 
in a single sentence a chapter of the early his- 
tory of this commonwealth that is anything but 
complimentary. It says: ‘‘ Mr. Hazard’s grand- 
father was born a siave in Boxboro, Mass., and 
for this reason his son and grandson, Tower, 
were excluded from the schools of that town.” 


— Never, perhaps, was more difficult service 
committed to a member of our episcopal board 
than that which Bishop Goodsell has had in 
hand during the fifteen months that he has beep 
absent from his country. We extend a cordial 
welcome to him upon his return. Our readers 
will be greatly gratified to learn that we shall 
publish several additional contributions from 
his pen, written upon his experiences while 
abroad. 

— Rev. Henry H. Clark, D. D., Chaplain U. 8. 
Navy, has just returned from the summer cruise 
of the naval cadets on the “ Monongahela,” and 
is spending his vacation in this vicinity. The 
class of '97 at the Naval Academy dedicated its 
annual volume, aptly calied “ The Lacky Bag,” 
to Chaplain Ulark in “ token of the love and es- 
teem in which he is held by the Battalion of 
Cadets,” and a fine full-page portrait of the 
Chaplain is given as a frontispiece. 


— President Crawford, of Allegheny College, 
is kept busy. On a recent Sunday he was at 
Christ Church, Pittsburg. October 3 he is to 
preach the morning sermon on the occasion of 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Fulton Street Church, Ohi- 
cago, of which church he was pastor before 
going to his work inthe South. October 6 he 
is to deliver the address at the opening of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology. 
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— It is said that to the names of Henry Ward 
Beecher and Albert Barnes, who were recently 
mentioned in an exchange as having declined 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, there should 
be added the name of Moses Stuart, for thirty- 
eight years the eminent professor of sacred lit- 
erature ip Andover Theological Seminary. W hile 
commenting in the lecture-room on such mat- 
ters, he used to say, “ Be ye not called Rabbi.” 
“It any one wishes red feathers in his cap, let 
him bave them; I don’t.” 


— The Advance of Chicago in its last issue 
rays: — 

« Mr, Frank B. Vrooman, who left the Pres- 
by terlans to become the assistant of Dr. Thomes, 
pastor of = TRieaike temic: has gl . 


Klond ion, tendered b 

Mammon. he to hiss story there is wary 
little money, for him at least, in theatre relig- 
jon. He bas sbaken the dust of the ministry 
from his feet, and is going in for dust of anot her 
kind. He is one of the promoters of a company 
to be capitalized for $10,000,000, and has gone to 
St. Louis to prepare for an expedition to the 
Yukon.” 

— The death of Richard Holt Hutton, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the London Spectator, 
serves to call attention not only to bis noble 
character, great abilities, and social and literary 
attainments, but also to the grateful fact that 
he, in the language of Harold Frederic in his 
last English letter, “ risked the very existence 
of the paper by boldly and honestly taking sides 
with the North in the civil wer in the face of 
the gross ignorance which obtained in England 
in those days. Mr. Hutton’s views were then so 
unpopular that they nearly cost the Spectator 
its life. Luckily for English literature, the pa- 
per was able to hold out till the tide turned.” 


— Weare pleased to learn that Prof. L. T. Town- 
send’s book, *‘ Evolution or Creation,” is attract- 
ing the attention of scientific men in Great 
Britain. Francis W. H. Petrie, F. G.8., F. BR. 8., 
Hon. Secretary of the Victoria Institute, has 
written to Prof. Townsend stating that his book 
bas been examined by the council of that so- 
clety, and as a consequence of its high merit he 
is elected to either active or essociate member - 
ship in the Institute, as he may choose. The Vic- 
toria Institute, as our readers may know, is one of 
the most select scientific and philosophical so- 
cieties in Great Britain. Sir Geo. Gabriel Stokes 
is president, arid such men as Lord High Chan- 
cellor Halsbury, Sir H. Barkly, Dr. F. B. Haw- 
kins, Professor Alleyne- Nicholson, Lord Kelvin, 
Sir G. W. Dawson, and Prof. A. H. Sayce, are 
8 nong ite officers. 


— The candidacy of Seth Low for mayor of 
Greater New York brings before the public one 
of the most distinguished of American citizens. 
A biographical outline Is presented in the fol- 
lowing brief data: He was born at Brooklyn, 
Jan. 18,1850; attended the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
lnstitate and graduated from Columbia College 
in 1870; was employed in his father’s tea house 
1870-°75, and became a member of the firm in 
the latter year; married Annie W. 8. Curtis, of 
Boston, Dec, 9, 1880; was mayor of Brooklyn, 
1882.°85; has been president of Columbia Uai- 
versity since 1890. He is a pure, manly, fearless 
man, who cannot be manipulated or controlled. 
Republican politicians like the Platts and the 
Quiggs, ‘who view the municipality as a great 
corn-erib from which the animals shall be fed 
with no regards to the rights of the owner,” 
look upon his candidacy with horror. The poli- 
ticlan desires a mayor that can be twisted and 
bent to meet his need; and Seth Low can neither 
be twisted nor bent. For this reason the Re- 
publican machine would like to bolt Low. 
But will it dare todo it? That is the greatest 
problem now to be settled in the Republican 
polities of New York. 





Brieflets. 


It was Bishop Janes who said in the sublime 
assurance of faith and in an enthusiasm thus 
inspired: “‘God and I will have a revival.” 


One of the best ministers we ever knew, with 
no taint of morbid piety in his make-up, once 
said, in discussing the matter of personal re- 
sponsibility: “1 can get on with everything 
but the failure on my part to measure up to that 
which I know I might, with God’s help, do for 
the salvation of those about me.” To every 
conscientious soul with clear spiritual vision 


desire is not for a repeal of the law, but to bring 
about an awakening of public sentiment that 
will compel its enforcement. 


We hasten to congratulate the editor, no less 
than the readers, of the Christian Uplook ot 
Baffalo on the change of form in that excellent 
paper which is made with Jast week’s issue. It 
is now to appear in the modern style adopted by 
nearly all religious journals. 





The 134th anniversary of the introduction of 
Methodism into Maryland will be celebratd 
Sept. 12-14, at the Patapsco Church. It was at 
that place that Robert Strawbridge began his 
ministry so marvelously fruitful in results. The 
Patapsco Church, in which the celebration is to 
be held, will be at that date eighty-nine years 
old. 


The Michigan Christian Advocate says: “ The 
trastees of Iilino's Wesleyan University at 
Bioomington are having quite as much diffi 
culty in filling the presidency, made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Wilder, as the trustees of 
our own Albion in securing a successor to Dr. 
Fiske. They have postponed the ek ction to 
Dec. 28.” 





Reading, on Sunday morning, the sermon 
which aprears on our third page, we were so 
much impressed with its freshness, suggestive- 
ness, and forceful presentation of truth, that we 
determined to republish it for the benefit of our 
readirs. The informat on given, also, relative 
to the Navy and the great work done for the 
country by those engaged in that service, is too 
little known and appreciated by the people at 
large. 


The next Methodist E ieal Cont is 
to be held in 1901 in Wesley’s Chapel, London. 
In response to the invitation through Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States, Bishop E. G. An- 
drews announces the appointment of the follow- 
ing Commission to arrange: Bishops J. F. Hurst, 
J.P. Newman and D A. Goodsell; Rev. Mesers. 
A. D. Vail, L. B. Wilsov, W. N. 8rodbeck, Henry 
Spellmeyer, J. M. King, J. W. Hamilton and 
M.S. Kaufman; and Messrs. J. E. Andrus, H. K. 
Carroll, Anderson Fowler, D. H. Carroll, J. B 
Foraker, J. M. VanVieck, J. H. Jackson and 
F. W. Tunnell. To confer with this Commission 
the British Conference has appointed the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Conference, Revs. Dr. 
Stephenson, John Bond, and H. P. Hughes, 
M.A., His Honor Judge Waddy, and Mesers. 
Moses Atkinson, T. Morgan Harvey, Thomas 
Owen, M. P., and R. W. Perks, M.P. The gath- 
ering is looked forward to with great interest on 
this side of the water. 





Dr. L. M. Saute. with a quintet of colored 
stadent ei POLS, URS VIBIled MMetue, 
New Hampshire =) Eastern Massachusetts dur- 
ing the vacation in the intereste of Claflin Uni- 
versity, Orangeburg, 8. C , and reports a gener- 
ous reception and encouraging interest in his 
cause. Asa result of the summer’s work there 
have been forwarded to the manual! training de- 
partment of Claflin University a 16-horse power 
gas engine, planer and matcher, band and rip 
saws, shaping machine, turning lathes, printing 
press, paper cutter, eight iron forges for the 
ironworking department, and hand tools. There 
have been donations of a planoand other in- 
struments to the department of music, books to 
the library, and many other useful and much- 
needed articles for household use. Provision 
bas also been made for several acholarsbips for 
needy, worthy and promising students. There 
is a small balance still due on the manual train- 
ing outfit, to be provided for during the fall. 
President Dunton is bravely trying to meet the 
emergency created by the seperation of Claflin 
University from the State Agricultural College 
and the withdrawal of State and National ap- 
prepriations and equipment, and his cause de- 
serves, and the exigencies of the case demand, 
special and generous consideration. 








there must come bours when the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is most intense and de- 
pressing. The Master was explicit upon this 
point: To whom much is given, of him will 
much be required. He who knows his duty and 
does it not, should be beaten with many stripes. 
The minister’s one supreme duty is to make 
salvation through Jesus Christ known to those 
whom he can reach. It is not enough to go 
through the perfunctory duties of public 
preaching, but the truth of Jesus must be 
borne in upon the people with an undying 
passion of love. To face such a responsibility 
and to fail, is enough to make any soul shudder. 





That any reader should seriously ask if the ed- 
itor of Zion’s HERALD is in favor of license as 
opposed to the prohbibitory law, seems sivgularly 
strange, as no editorial utterance for ten years 
has given warrant for that inference. We are 
vehemently opposed to the indifference and hy- 
pocrisy which are manifested in so many parts 
of the State of Maine relative to the non-en- 
forcement of its prohibitory law. We fully be- 
lieve in the Jaw and its efficacy, if communities 
will see to it that it is properly cxecated. Our 
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church in Jerusalem. He tells the Corinthians 
that he regards it as almost “ superfluous ”’ for 
him to enlarge upon the duty of liberality, so 
readily had they responded when the plan was 
suggested. He ted of their readiness 
elsewhere; his veracity, therefore, as well as their 
reputation, was at stake. Therefore he had sent 
the brethren to them, that there might be no 
failure. Heavenly rewards, he reminded them, 
are proportioned to liberality shown on earth — 
to sow bountifully is to reap bountifully. God 
loveth a cheerful giver. He was able to supply 
them abundantly with enlarged means for doing 
good. Thanksgiving to God would result from 
their liberality. 


ll. CHRISTIAN LIVING (Roms 12: 9-21). 

Among the duties enforced were unfeigned 
love, abhorrence of whatever is evil, a passion 
tor whatever is good, tenderness in mutual affec- 
tion, an unselfish eagerness that others should 
receive honor, diligence and fervency in serving 
God. Christian hope should yield perennial joy. 
Tribulations should evoke patience. Prayer 
should be persistent. The destitute should be 
lovingly cared for. Hospitality should be culti- 
vated. Biessings rather than curses should be 
bestowed upon persecutors. Sympathy should 
be quick, whether ~ith emiles or with tears. 
Seltish aspirations should be laid aside and hu- 
mility should govern. A peaceable disposition 
towards all should be cherished, as far as possi- 
ble. Revenge especially should be restrained — 
all that sbould be left toGod. Enemies should 
be changed to friends by acts of love. 


12. PAUL’s ADDRESS TO THE EPHESIAN 
ELDERs ( Acts 20: 22-35). . 

He told the elders that he was going to Jeru- 
salem, ignorant of what awaited him there; only 
he knew be must expect * bonds and afflictions” 
wherever he went; but these, and even life itself, 
were of no account compered with the faithful 


discharge of his ministry. He called them to 
witaoess, that, in bidding them farewell, he was 
* pure from the blood of all men.’’ He exhorted 
them to take heed to themselves and the flock. 
He warned them of “ grievous wolves”? who 
would enter in after his departure. He com- 
mended them to God and the word of His grace. 
He reminded them that he bad not been covet- 
ous — he had earned his own livelihood; they, 
too, should support the weak, remembering 
— - It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 


III. Questions. 
1. From what books were the lessons taken ? 


2. What period of time was covered ? 


3. What induced Paul and Silas to go to 
Philippi? 


4. Whose heart was opened,and what fol- 
lowed ? 


5. What brought the disciples into trouble 
with the authorities ? 


6. What crael punishment was inflicted ? 
7. What was next done with them? 
8. How did they pass the time? 


9. From what fate was the jailer saved and 
why t 


10. What question did he ask, and what an- 
swer did he recetve ? 


11. What did Paul preach in Thessalonica, 
and with what success ? 


12. What course did his enemies take? What 
charges did they make? 

13. How were the missi ies ived in 
Berea ? 

14. What impression was made upon Paul by 
what he saw in Athens? 

15. What led to his speaking on Mars Hill? 

16. Give the points of his discourse. 


17. Why was he interrupted? What resulted 
from his sermon ? 


18. With whom did Paul sojourn in Corinth? 

19. What success attended his work in the 
synagogue? 

20. Where was the church formed ? 

21. What vision was given to Paul? 


22. What practical advice was given to the 
Thessalonian converts ? 


23. What error troubled them ? 
24. What comforting assurance did the 
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HOW SHALL WE ADJUST THE SOCIAL 
AND THE SPIRITUAL IN THE 
CHURCH LIFE? 

Rev. Charles H. Talmage. 


VIDENTLY this is a pertinent ques- 
tion, for it is frequently arising, and 
is often full of perplexity. This 


Adjustment is Vital, 


for there can be no broad or valuable spir- 
itual life without the social, and the true 
social life cannot exist apart from the spir- 
itual. Life cannot be divided. The social 
and the spiritual are inherent and insepa- 
rable in the church of Obrist. The fatal 
mistake is in regarding the two as separate 
or warring elements. So far is this from 
being true that we find it is only in the true 
social life that worthy spirituality can be 
cultivated and manifested. 

Obrist was born into an atmosphere of 
ti , but He was not sancti- 
monious. He was " gurrounded with asceti- 
cism, but He was not an ascetic. Look at 
Him in His first public action. He was at 
the wedding in Galilee. The wine had 
given out. The bride was to suffer chagrin, 
for it was a disgrace to have the wine fail. 
His mother came to Him with the calamity. 
What did Hedo? He turned the water 
into wine, and there was an abundance for 
the festivity. Was that act social, or was 
it religious? Which ?— men ask. It was 
neither the one nor the other; it was both 
— the social and the religious joined in that 
happy wedlock hour. In all His ministry 
Christ stands before us as the most social 
being and at the same time the most relig- 
ious or spiritual also. In Ohrist Himself, 
therefore, we find the most delicate and 
perfect adjustment of the social and the 
spiritual, Take away anything of the so- 
cial or the spiritual in the life of Christ, and 
His character would be left torn and bleed- 
ing. So with His church. We must, in- 
deed, make the social life spiritual and the 
spiritual life social. We must make our 
week-days Sundays, and our Sundays days 
of gladness in the fullness of life that Christ 
came that we might have more abundantly. 
All life and time and opportunity are di- 
vine gifts, and must be regarded as sucred 
and be permeated and made beautiful by 
the spirit of Christ. 

It follows, therefore, that peace and prog- 
ress we cannot hope to maintain in the 
churches by ignoring the social quality or 
seeking to crush it out. We must 

Reckon with the Social 

as well as with the spiritual nature of man. 
As well might we command free birds not 
to fly or sing, or kittens not to play, as to 
tell the people to supp their social pro- 
pensities. Some philanthropic women of 
one of our cities recently found a place in 
the country for a young foreign woman and 
her fatherless children, and thought she 
would be happy there in the freedom of the 
country, having the fresh eggs and milk 
and the pure air and water. But to their 
surprise they soon found her back in the 
city in one small, unsuitable room. When 
they went to see her, at first she appeared 
alittle troubled and her eyes were down- 
cast, but presently she straightened up and 
said: ‘* Well, you meant it kind and I am 
grateful; but, 1 tell you, we likes peoples 
better than we do stumps.” She was not 
different from other people. Sociality must 
be a part of the church program. What 
Christ joined together we must not seek to 
put asunder. The need is a proper regard 
for the social and its trae adjustment with 
the spiritual. 

This adjustment, however, is not to be 
secured by bringing down the epiritual 
standard of the church from the royal higt- 
way where Christ commands and leads a 
victorious advance. Unsanctified social 
life must not be permitted to run riot in 
the church. The church of our ascended 
Lord is not to descend to wallowing In the 
mire with sinners, but rather with dignity 
and simplicity provide a just proportion of 
social life that is purest and best. Office- 
bearers inthe church ought not to shun 
this responsibility, as they have been 
known to do, saying they do not dare to 
open the doors to any social life in the 
church for fear of excesses. There ought 
not to be serious danger. Christians in the 
church are not to be led; they are to lead. 
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Christians should be careful and brave to 
let their light shine in the social life. They 
are to be the salt in the church in every re- 
lation and activity. They are to make the 
church a true exhibit of the cheer and at- 
tractiveness of the Gospel. The church 
with Ohrist enthroned within will be a 
drawing, uplifting power. On the other 
hand, everything that is brought into the 
church that savors of the cheap and car- 
nal, such as crazy suppers, miniature mock 
weddings, @nd various fantastic perform- 
ances, only weakens the power of the 
church for good or any real service. Pan- 
dering, therefore, to unwholesome tastes 
on the social side is not the way to secure 
the adjustment of the social and the spirit- 
ual. This method uncrowns Christ in His 
church and pute Him to an open shame, 
and verily destroys the church itself in all 
but name, though the crowd is secured and 
applauds. The church is to do her work 
not by puliing social strings, but by the 
operation of Christian truth and principles. 

Some entertainments and suppers with 
paid admission it is possible to have in the 
church with advantage, but there is danger 
in them when the chief object is money- 
getting. The church may degenerate and 

ercenary in the eyes of the 

world. The church must be cautious not 
to be found on ite knees to the world beg- 
ging for money. A sad spectacle was wit- 
nessed in one of our cities near Boston, not 
long ego. The executive committee of an 
association of six hundred women repre- 
senting all the churches of the city had be- 
fore them the Greek Question. What could 
they do to help in relieving eighty thousand 
suffering Greeks and Oretans in Athens? 
The confession was made that the people 
would not respond unless they were ap- 
pealed to through a banquet or great en- 
tertainment. Such an attitude of the peo- 
ple kills out the spirituality of the church 
and the genuine Christian sociality also, so 
that there is very little left to adjust. 
There mast be re creation or resurrection 
before there can be adjustment. 

The best adjustment must begin with 

A Genuine Recognition and Cultivation of the 

Spiritual Lite. 

The spiritual must have right of way in 
the church. We must put it where Chriet 
put it — first. Let the spirituality of the 
church be true and normal, let it have free 
course, and it will run and be glorified and 
will glorify the church, and the right social 
life will naturally follow. “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these thing shall be added unto 
you.” Here is the true answer to many 
questions that have given perplexity. It 
is also the answer to our question: How 
shall we secure the social and the spiritual 
with harmony and fruitage in the church? 

But what is the spirituality of the charch ? 
It is the spirituality of Christ Himself — 
none other. The spirituality of Christ was 
not a sentiment, not an emotion or ethical 
habit, not something extraneous to Him- 
self. It was the very substance of His life. 
It was absolutely practical and at the same 
time beautifully rounded, the spiritual 
and the social always blending, saving. 
Hence in the church Christ’s spirituality is 
sensible, intelligent, informed, enlight- 
ened, trath-seeking, and therefore ungov- 
erned by prejudice. Hence a person like 
the man recently reported in the papers 
who maintained a stubborn refusal either 
to go to church or speak to his wife because 
his prejudices were crossed, could never 
find a fitting place in the church of Christ. 
True spirituality is also loving, for they 
that dwell in God dwell in love, for “God 
is love,” and such spirituality must be so- 
cial, for love is social. 

This spirituality is emphatically 

Social in Sell-giving Service 

“ He came not to be ministered anto, but to 
minister.’”’ We mustinject the seed thought 
which is central in Christianity, the joy and 
recompense of self-giving sociality. A 
doubting, disbelieving rich man of the 
world confessed that he had found out what 
heaven is like by carrying a load of coal, 
groceries and goodies into the humble cot- 
tage of a poor widow with her eager, grate- 
ful children. CObrist wants to show Himself 
in tender ministry to the world, and He has 
no means to do it except through the body 
of His church. Bat this body is often with- 
out eyes, or ears, or feet, or hands, or heart 
—a helpless body to be tended and cuddled, 
through which Ohrist cannot reach the 
world and the world cannot get to Him. 
The serving Ohbrist must have a serving 
church. People are too much allowed to 
come to church to be served. They come 





thus getting something. Christ freely gave 





first and gave most, and therefore He re- 
ceived most, even the right and inheritance 
of all the kingdoms of all humanity, with 
exceeding great joy. 

Farthermore, such a spirituality leads in- 
evitably to a genuine Christian democracy 
and the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
peace in thechurch. Thus the spiritual life 
and the social life are found to be develop- 
ing together. This spirituality also leads to 
the opportunity of well-directed organiza- 
tion and activities in the church. Let the 
church be well organized in the spirit which 
we have indicated; let the people have be- 
fore them noble aims and purposes; let 
them be occupied with the best and richest 
things (on the principle of getting the 
scissors safely away from the babe by hold- 
ing out the bright yellow orange), and the 
difficulty will disappear. The beautiful 
blossoms of the spiritual and social life will 
come forth and bear their precious fruit. 
The problem of adjuetment will be found to 
be solved. The proof of this lies in what 
may be called the intelligent, broad-gaged, 
thoroughgoing revival of pure and unde- 
filed religion. Such an advance movement 
of Ohrist’s religion cleanses the church, 
breaks down the barriers, kindles the fires, 
melts the icebergs among the people, and 
builds character that is both spiritual and 
social in beautifal Christian symmetry. 

Finally, much must depend upon 

The Personality and Leadership of the Pastor, 
as upon the leader of an army. As the 
great commander of the victorious army 
must be clear- headed, balanced, informed, 
far-sighted, skillful, courageous, and in- 
spired by the spirit of patriotism, so the 
spiritual leader in the church must be 
equipped and filled with the inspiration of 
the spirit of Ohrist, the spirit of life and 
power and victory. If the pastor of the 
church be narrow-gaged and heady, seeing 
things out of their true relations and due 
proportions, and thus teaches with preju- 
dice and distorted perspective in his minis- 
try; or,on the other hand, if he be weak 
and easily led into abominations transcend- 
ing all Christian liberty and comeliness, the 
results can only be disastrous for the peace 
and progress of the church. He is setting 
the spiritual and the social elements in un- 
holy warfare. In such a case the only rem- 
edy is, in proper spirit, to convert the pas- 
tor, or in due time and manner secure a 
new pastor who in the honor and spirit of 
Ohrist will be a true “leader and com- 
mander to the people.”’ 


Auburndale, Mass. 





HOLDING THE LADDER. 


WORKMAN in Cooper Institute, in this 

city, baving occasion to ascend a ladder 
to do some repairing in one of the public rooms, 
called to an old man, whom he happened to see 
standing by watching him: “ Here, old fellow, 
hold the ladder for me, won’t you?” The“ old 
fellow ” started forward and held the ladder for 
the workman, while he climbed up and did his 
work. That unpretentious and willing old man 
was Peter Cooper. 

Wesay that was Peter Cooper. It was Peter 
Cooper through and through and all over. It 
was ambition enough for him to hold the ladder 
for other people. He remembered how hard the 
climbing had been for him when he tried to 
stady and learn and fit himself for his sphere of 
usefulness and service; and he had made up his 
mind mapy, many years before that he would 
make it easier for other people toclimb. His 
Institute was a ladder, and the fairest sight in 
it all was the almost daily sight of the old man, 
with his glory of white hair, visiting it, stand- 











ing by it day after day, holding it up that other 
people, young men and young women, might 
climb. 

And what is that but saying that Peter Cooper 
was a Christian? What is this but the very 
essence of Christianity, the very meaning of the 
word? What is this but the very life of Him 
who taught that “it is more, blessed to give 
than to receive,”’ that saying of our Lord for- 
gotten by the Evangelists,and rescued for us by 
the Apostle Paul ? It is the leeson the disciples 
had learned of their Master when they said of 
Him that “ He pleased not Himself,” which even 
His enemies had learned and repeated in the 
gibe, “ He saved others; Himself He cannot 
save.” What is it but Christ’s own summary of 
the law of God incarnated again in human life, 
as it has been incarnated, thank God! many 
times since Jesus set the example ? 

That is a white day for any man, poor or rich, 
when he makes up his mind as did Peter Cooper, 
to give his -life, his thought, his mites or his 
millions, for other people. They are happier for 
it; the world is better for it. We know rich 
men now living whose whole thought is of how 
they can make their wealth help the world. We 
heard one of them say, the other day, “ It re- 
quires more thought to know how to spend your 
money wisely than how to make it.” But we 
could easily mention the pames of more than 
one rich man of New York who counts meny 
times more millions than Peter Cooper ever 
amassed, but who holds and grasps after dollars, 
and never cares to bold the ladder. For them 
the bungry, toiling world has no benedictions. 
Their hearse will be followed by no reverent and 
ss —-. it will fall for them. 

moraing paper will report of them that t 
died,and that they left behind them so tod 
tens of millions, left it because they could not 
take it; and it willsay nothing mure. Why ? 

use they have planned, labored, amassed 
only for themselves. They have held no ladder. 
They have despised the law of love and service 
which is paramount to all laws, on which God’s 
judgment throne is set, that by which 
He judges Himself and will judge the world, 
and that by which we are bound to judge 
our fellow-men. Peter Cooper had enough 
~~ deep wisdom in his youth to ) 
his own heart and life that blessed 
Ho which bumbies self, if it can only uplift 
others; but which, in God's own blessed econ- 
omy ot law = itt uplifte both the world and 
ite benefacto: for it, “ he that hum- 
leth himeelf shail b be exalted.” He that stands 
at the foot of the ladder to hold it shal! sit near 
the head of the feast in the heavenly kingdom. 
What have we been talking about? Is it Peter 
Cooper’s conversion ? Nay, yours, we trust, 
kind reader. — Independent 





DOING AND BEING. 


HE new President of the Wesleyan Contfer- 
ence has placed not only Wesleyan Meth- 
Odism, but all the churches, under obligati 
in giving original emphasis to the doctrine ot 
inward holiness. In his own picturesque way, 
and with a pleasing pertinacity, Mr. Watkinson 
struck the same note in all his addresses — viz., 
that holiness of character, the ballowing of the 


nature, is the primary, the imperative exaction 
of Jesus Christ. There is nothing the world 
neede more than earnest and urgent teaching in 
this direction. Despite our conventions for the 
deepening of the spiritual life, we have traveled 
along way from the Holy Club of Oxford, and 
the quiet times which have always presaged and 
characterized the greatest days of the church of 
Christ. The fact is the church is all too fever- 
ish. Weare in too much of a hurry to get on to 
be in love with the finest ideals, and to give our- 
ves pause for reflection and growth. We are 
enamored too much with the active to be allured 
by the passive; we are engaged with doing at 
the expense of being. Hence it is that there is 
plenty of band work, but little of heart work; 
plenty of activity, but little besides. It is no un- 
common thing in these utilitarian days to sneer 
at and disparage the quiet prayer-meeting as 
useless and impracticavie, and to despise the 
man who shuts the door on a nolsy world that 
be may listen to the voice of God. And this 
comes very largely of using the methods of the 
world for. the work of the church. More 
and less speed. More rush and less spirituality. 
More activity and less soul. When we a afra id 
of giving ourselves time to think 
grow, we ought to weigh well Mr. "Watlincow's 
peppy quotation from Mr. Walter Pater: “ Be- 
ing distinct from doing. A certain dispost- 
tion of the time is always in one form or another 
the highvet principle and the highest morality.” 
— Commonwealth ( London). 
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are looking for a successful work the ensuing 
tall. 


Trinity. — Pastor J. M. Taber was greeted with 
good audiences after his return from Nova 
Scotia. There was @ large attendance at the 
general class-meeting, and “‘ hope, thankfulness, 
and a desire for work and other cheering aspi- 
rations characterized the hour.” The pastor’s 
sermon, Sunday evening, Sept. 5, contained 
many interesting incidents of his vacation trip, 
including specimens of wood found 150 feet be- 
low the surface of the earth by Capt. Kidd's 
treasure-seekers, as illustration to emphasize the 
truths of the Gospel. One secret of the success 
of this church may be found in the fact that its 
prominent officials are also prominent at the 
social services. A happy pastor and a cheerful 
people. 


Hope St. — Rev. J. 8. Bridgford has enjoyed a 
month’s vacation at Cottage City,and returns 
to his people in excellent health, with no trace 
of his recent sickness remaining. His plans for 
the work this fall and winter, if carried out, will 
keep both pastor and people busy. The omens 
of success are good. 


Mount Pleasant. — A new church is among the 
probabilities. The official board has decided 
that the time has come to arise and build. 
Plans have been adopted for a neat church edi- 
fice estimated to cost $3,000, and work is expect- 
ed to begin soon. Rev. ©. A. Lockwood is pastor. 


Haven Church, East Providence. — The Sun- 
day-school connected with this church has been 
making a house-to-house canvass of the town, 
and the results will doubtless be seen in an in- 
creased attendance at theschool. ‘ Kally Sun- 
day,” Sept. 19, is looked forward to with much 
interest. 


Pheniz. — An addition is being built to the 
church, in which the pipe organ is to be placed. 
The pulpit platform is being enlarged so as to 
accommodate the choir, thus bringing choir 
and organ near the pastor. Other improvements 
are also being made which will add materially 
to the beauty of the church as well as the com- 
fort of the people. gig services will be 
beld Oct. 6. Rev. E . Bass, D. D., will have 
charge, and it is Soped “inet Bishop Foster will 

be poesent. Rev. C. H. Smith is pastor. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting — The regular 
Monday meetings began Sept. 13, with an ad- 
dress by Prot. Bulkley, of OClefiin University, 
and singing by his quintet of Jubilee singers. 
Sept. 20 an address will be given by Rev. Dr. 
Bass, presiding elder. Sept. 27, Rev. W.S. Mc- 
Intire and others will give ‘‘ Impressions of Ca- 
nadian Methodism.” Oct. 4, there will be a de- 
votional service, with sermon by Rev. O. A. 
ay. These meetings are all open to oa pub- 
lic. EMO. 





Brockton and Vicinity. 


Brockton, Franklin Church. — Activity and 
progress are apparent here. Three persons were 
recently admitted to full membership from pro- 
bation and two were received by certificate at 
the same time. On the evening of the same day 
The penitents were at the altar asking prayers. 

tor, Rev. J. W. Morris, is giving a series 
of ap ihestee ved sermons on “ Thrilli ing Scenes of 
the Bible,” on successive Sunday evenings, and 
large congregations are present to listen. A re- 


“vival spirit prevails. 


Rockland.—In accordance with a custom 
whicb has been followed for several years, an all- 
day religious service was held at the Hatherly 
Church on Labor Day. A love-feast was held in 
the morning under the direction of Rev. W. D. 

Woodward, a former pastor of the church. Able 
sermons ~ preached in the afternoon and 
| - hy iv. Py 8. McIntire, of Providence, 

ra and yer-meetings were held at 
suitable hours under the leadership of efficient 
lay workers. The attendance was large, a con- 
siderable number being present from surround- 
ing towns. The pastor, Rev. N. D. Bigelow, bas 
one to a Western State on a short vacation. It 
understood that when he returns he will be 
accompanied by a newly-made wife. The Cen- 
tral Church, which is also in the pastoral charge 
of Mr. Bigelow, \Ie struggling under a hesvy debt 
of several years’ standing, but is couregeous- 
ly looking upward and forward, hoping that 
with the return of business prosperity will come 
means to relieve or remove this burden. 


—— — This church is seriously hampered in 
<4 yyy of the work which it might and 
pad t to do, for the want of some room or rooms 
other than the auditorium which is now used 
for all the services of public worship. The loca- 
tion of the church edifice is such that the = 
ments which are needed could easily be built 
under the present structure, improving it archi- 
tecturally at the same time. The faithful pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Butler, alert and active in every way, 
believes that what ought to be done can be done. 
He has beg un to raise the money needed to meet 
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the expense which the plan suggested would in- 
volve. He deserves to succeed. 


East Weymouth. — While the Sunday-school 
was in session, on a Sabbath in August, an alarm 
of fire sounded, and ina few minutes it became 
known that a shoe factory a short distance from 
the church was on fire. It was the ot 
T. J. Evans & Co., a firm in which two families 
in the churcb are represented, one of the mem- 
bers being L. Winthrop Bates, a member of the 
board of trustees and the assistant superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. There was little for- 
mality connected with the adjournment of the 
school that day. The fire was a serious one. 
The business plant was entirely wrecked and the 
loss considerable; but in less than a month the 
firm had resumed operations in another shop. 
Rev. J. H. MacDonald, of Fall River, who was 
pastor of this church several years ago, spent a 
week or more with friends 2 East Weymouth 
in the latter part of August. He supplied the 
pulpit on the last Sunday of the month and 
preached impressively to a large congregation. 
One young man united with the charch in fall 
connection on Sunday, Sept. 5. IRVING, 





Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. 


Kittery, First Church. — The Epworth League 
pe grr of Eliot, York and Kittery held a rally 
with Mizpah Chapter, Sept. 2. The afternoon 
session was devoted to department conferences. 
At the evening session two interesting addresses 
were given by Revs. F. C. Potter and W. 8S. Bo- 
vard upon their impressions of the Toronto 
Convention. A consecration service followed, 
in oy peter for the protracted meetings to be 
held t onth on these four charges. 


South Eliot. — The , Rev. E. W. Kenni- 
son, is organizing an Epworth League. He de- 
serves the hearty support of all the members of 
the church. The revival of Methodism in our 
smaller charges especially depends upon the 
training of our young people to loyalty to the 
doctrines and polity of our church. 


o Gorham. —— St.— The pastor, Rev. Wm. 
by ress on all 
limes, spiritual and temporal. ive have been 
received recently into full membership. The 
Epworth League meeting has been transferred 
from three o’clock to on on Sabbath evening, 
and the —— has ——e by over one 
——" The W. F. M.S. + a mission- 
ary teacher in Windia. The orth League 
sends several barrels of clothing every year to 
the Epworth House in Boston. A barrel nestly 
covered with white cloth and labeled “ Mercy 
and Help,” is képt constantly in the ny. 
This chapter contributes annually $140 to 
church expenses, besides their offerings as indi- 
viduals. Italso paid the pastor’s expenses at 
Toronto. 


Westbrook, — Rev. C. C. Phelan has returned 
from his vacation, and is planning for revival 
work at once. A large chorus choir now does 
the singing at ail services. Rev. N. D. Center is 
in feebie health, but his friends hope it is only 
temoporary. 


Kennebunk. — A young man and bis wife who 
have not been regular church attendants were 
converted the last Sabbath evening in August. 


Shapleigh.— The grove-meeting here was a 
season of 6 Lo cwabuoing to the ehareh, 
and Holy in the conversion of four persons. 
The H Spirit has convicted others, and the 
LR ing for still larger results. wy 
drove ten or more miles to be present at the 
meetings. The crowds in on indicated 
the demand in our country districts for an old- 
fashioned camp-meeting. The pastor, Rev. 
F. R. Welch, was assisted by Revs. T. Whiteside, 
E, Gerry, and T. C. Chapman, and by local 
pastors of other churches. Perhaps other 
preachers op the district can profitably use such 
@ meeting next summer. 


Newfield.—The four-days’ meetings, with 
about the same leadership as the Shapleigh 
meetings, were also a success. The church was 
greatly blessed, one man being converted who 
will be a help to the work. E. 0. 





Augusta District. 


Kent's Hill. — The fall term of Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary opened with much mise and grati- 
fication. It is reported that there are more stu- 
dents than have registered for several years. * 





East [Maine Conference. 
Bangor District. 


Camp- meetings. — Foxcroft commenced Aag. 9 
and closed Aug. 22. The weather was very un- 
a but from the beginning the attend- 
auce was large and the interest exceedingly 
good. “On Sabbath there was avery large but 
most i congregation, and the sermons by 
Rev. J aley, of Dexter, and Rev. R. L. 
Greene, oa Boston, were especially — and 
able. a following men preached the 
order given: Revs. J. F. Haley, F. = Goan. 
G. J. Palmer, W. N. Brodbeck, J E. Fischer, 
CH. Springer, John Tinlt ai i. Hamiiton, 

. Jones, H. Patten, C 
Whidden, D. ”b. Dow, R. L. Greene, J. F. May 
R. L. Greene, 8. M. Small. We can pever know 


tothe last service. The general expression is: 
be beid ‘upon these oe. 


commenced 

Saturday, Aug. i. Py: continued till A 2. 
The following rn present sm — ° 
D. B. Phelan, J. H. Irvine. W. H. 
McGraw, J. W. Dey, J. F. faley i . FO Whidden, 
J. E. Fischer 1 Raupach e—% J. H. 
Barker, WH. Camp he Bapest A,3- 

. apeon ( ree ), John 
Tinling. Dr. Brodbec! kK gave most excellent sat- 
isfaction anda a great ny eee to the work. His 


tot ue was especially en- 
joyed, and all will be 3 to see and hear him 
again. Rev. U. C. Phelan, formerly of this Con- 
cane now of Westbrook, rendered excellent 
hing three times to the great de- 
light of the hearers. Rev. J. H. Irvine, coming 
from Rockland District, and J. Tint , from 
Buckeport District, were ‘ef come, ep) . The 
oe -  R was Tt. of ah order, and not only 
hose w hed, but - L. who did not, were 
very pel ange ond ful in prayer and altar 
ootien. and contributed to the great success of 
the meetings. The children’s meeti at _ 
aces were the interesting features. 

id at 1 Pp. M. each day. At Foxcroft they 
were under the direction of Miss Sadie Lowell, 
of Dexter, and at Littleton under the direction 
ot Mrs. J. W. Day, of Danforth. They both 
proved themselves to be workmen of whom we 

children found their 








way into the kingd dom. 
Tre frarcial Troripte were most ealisfactory 


to the associations and we are sure that Littleton 
is to poe 4 a very interesting history. 

. T. Johnson, of Mattawamkeag, held 
@ camp-meeting for eight days in a beautiful 
grove near the village. lt was abundantly suc- 
cessful and many souls were saved. 

Rev. C. W. a has fitted up a ground in 
—— here he has held meetings several 
— which promises well to the Howland cir- 

t. 


Atkinson and Sebec. — Rev. W. H. Patten is 
earnestly engaged in revival work at Sebec, has 
a large attendance, and feels confident of salva- 
—- Several backsliders have already been re- 

med. 


Dateee, First Church. — Rev. He E. Foss, after 
a stay of three weeks, with his family, at Roach 
Lake, Moosebead, was greeted by his loyal band 
on his return and occupied his pulpit on Sept. 5. 
He feels greatly refreshed and his wife has 
especially benefited by the outing. 


Bangor, Grace aS. — Rev. J. a. 7 - 
making parations for an outing in 
Asoosteck weeds when , a the rest of the 
preachers pave an returned. oe to leave 
about the 20th of Septeastior. W.F. 
of the Maine Conference and others will accom- 
y him. His work is greatly prospering and 
we look for excellent results on this charge this 
year. 


Lincoln. — Rev. C. H. Johonnett is much be- 
loved by his people, and the congregations and 
interest are increasing. The serious sickness of 
the father in the home has greatly burdened 
him in his work, but the ,pecn om. are Kony thet- 
ic, patient and kind. neoln 
charge! 


Mattawamkeag. — The pastor has greatly en- 
deared himeelf to the people; the work is 
growing in interest and the prospects are good. 


Oldtown. — A letter from the pastor evinces 
hopefulness. Last Sunday several were received 
into the church and more are to follow. He ex- 
pects a great revival. 


Houlton, — The work is going well here. The 
tor, Rev. D. B. Phelan, is diligently applying 
imself to the liquidation of the debt and is as- 
sured of success, and then arother of our 
churches will be free. The congregations are 
large and the social meetings well ae 





New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Derry, First Church, bas its improvements of 
the church edifice completed, greatly to the 
comfort of the people, by the kindly aid of 
many friends, for which all thanks are due. 
Hedding was very profitable to this church this 
year, resulting in greatly increased spiritual 
vigor to several. SIRRON,. 





Dover District. 


East Wolfboro and North Wakefield. — These 
two charges work harmoniously together in one 

uarterly conference. The pastor, Rev. Frank 

cooper, is taking a much-needed rest at Hed- 
ding camp-ground. 


ee Rev. *. M. Markey finds sub- 
ay in the summer visitors at 
« the ake This church is full of courage and 
pas. 


Tuftonboro charch is rich in historic interest. 
It occupies a beautiful site overlooking the lake. 
Some of the veterans have finished their course, 
kept the faith,and received the crown. May 
their sons and daughters hold the fort for the 
kingdom! 


Haverhill, First Church. — J. M. Phillips, an 
official member, ~ taken severely ill at , 
camp-ground,and many earnest yers have 
been for his recovery was taken 
home on Aug. 28. The pastor, r, Rev. cD. D. Hills, 
has occupied his pulpit t roughout the summer. 
His son, @ young lawyer in New York city, bas 





been at home for a few weeks. A son of Mrs. 
Wells enters Wesleyan this fall. 


Haverhill, Grace Church. — Dr. Chase is build- 
ing a fine residence near Rev. C. J. Fowler’s. 
v. E, E. Reynolds and family are taking their 
veostion in Vermont. Mr. ny a al daughter, 
who has been quite ill, is much better 


Eaeter. — Twenty-one have ait united 
with the church. -air meetings are being 
Pp = good results. The general interest in 

he meetings is excellent. 

pine — Mrs. Olive Hill Houston has 
been singing for this chareh du: the sum- 
mer. The pastor announced special topics for 
Sunday morning and aoe, 


Epping. — Rev. 8. OC. K preached 
Sutcey aterpesss Headin, a 
Mrs. Keeler has A, visiting nds in New 
York and Connecticut. 


Dover. — The Epworth League has omitted iis 
Sunday evening service. On Friday evening, in 
connection ~~ bh A reguler Ry neg, 

is presented by one o _— 
number. nee D. C. Babcock has returned from 
Claremont and Groveton, and reports excellent 
meetings. 


Amesbury. — Twenty additions were recently 
made to tnischurch. A four days’ meeting of 
considerable interest was held the week follow- 
ing the camp-meeting. 


Weirs. — The 25th camp-meeting was a de- 
cided success. The writer was present at the 
ag md service in 1873, which was presided over 

y Rev. 8. G. Kellogg, and has been present dur 
A some portion of camp-meeting week each 
year since. 


Hedding Camp-meeting.—This meeting is 
“the mother of them all” in New Hampshire. 
The or ground is a city in the pone The 
odor of the pines and the wonderfu ing of 
water make it an ideal place for health ‘al rest, 
literary work and worsh _ 

The season of 1897 has m highly successfu!. 
The Summer School and Assembly, under the 
management of Rev. C. W. Rowley, D. D., were 
well conducted and well ronized. The holi- 
ness meeting, under the direction of Rev. A. L. 
Smith, was sweet end helpful. The district 
camp- meeting opened Mon » Aug. 23, and 
closed Friday, Aug. 27. The published program 
was ted wit out a break. The ching 
was of a high order from first to . The 
———- subjects were in the following 
oo. “ Power;” J.T. Hooper, 

A. Tyler, “ Peace;” G. M. Cari, 
e Delight; - W. B. Locke, “ Walk with God;”’ 

a Babcock, ‘; Foundations;” O: D. Hills, 
« n;” rage, “ ngea by 
Benolding;” D. H. Ela, “ Precious Faith;” J. 
~ Lg Chapman, “ The iret and Second Man; ” 

K. Draper, “ Preparation;”’ G. H. Spencer, 
* Love One Anotber;” O. W. Bryant, “The 


were conducted by Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Spencer, 
holiness meetings were led by Reve. Wm. Woods 
and 8. E. Quimby. Rev. J. L. Felt was musical 
director and Rev. Wm. Warren organist. Rev. 


most of the eervices of the week. The 
early morn meeting was largely at- 
tended, 125 


present on Lewy C The 
NWeoye homed 
C. U. Dunning, was, as usual, 2 occasion, 
and the farewell service, in — Hall, 
was tender and im _. 
Rev. Geo. 8. Dear D. D. 


Fitty 
preachers suai or open seats among whom was 
the venerable Se De Roby, of ‘Greenland. Never 
did a render more faithful service 
than Rev. Wm. 


August 22 was Missionary Sunday. Dr. Old- 

















a a OU will find that painting 
ona anen,_— properly done with Pure 
ANCHOR — 


temas | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 


Soustarn : 

aTLantic is a good investment—more than 
BRADLEY . 

moon | | the cost will be added to the at- 
ain tractiveness and value of your 
UNION y 
7 property. Make sure that the 
—— brand is right. (See list of brands 
eal 'which are genuine.) Avoid the 
SOUTHERN |“ just-as-good,” * sold-for-less~ 
somne. urge 2nenee | . 

MORLEY Mey Aor money sorts, 

SALEM > 

moe mo PREE Rapscaistscnirams “niece 
ee ye ey eee . 


National Lead Co, 1 Broadway, New York. 





work o¢ the 15th century. 


fect by contrast. 


rapid sale. 


OLD FLEMISH. 


We call attention to a few reproductions of old Flemish Cabinet 


Rare old Monastery chairs, Ourule seats, Candle stands, Shape 
chairs, Tabourets, Winged Seats, Sellas, High-armed Dutch 
chairs, and many curious pieces, constructed of Belgian Oak in 
the dark, weather-stained finish of four centuries of service. 

Where color is introduced a covering of old tapestry velvet 
heightens the effect of age, or a cushion of Turkey red leather 
lights up the sombre background and intensifies the antique ef- 


These pieces are not at all expensive, which explains their 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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ham and Miss Emerson gave excellent address- 
es in the interests respectively of the foreign 
cal home fields. 
Rev. H. EB. Allen looked carefully after the 


boarding department. The people were well fed 
and happy. EMERSON, 

Concord District. 

Laconia. — Rev. B. Russell writes under 
date of Sept. 9: “I feb to say a few words with 
regard to iy -~g through you. First, I wish to 
thank the brethren who sent substantial 


anniversary, which —_ 

plage on ay Sa my pe ae ‘reading and =< 
ritin; wor a garden ve preac’ 

cleven times since Conterence, but have had no 


call m brethren. I attend 
ty People’s Ube Peery gy Me pes 
to go with some one to ch ing 0 


account of partial blindness, as 4" 
family attend that church. I have made = 
change in church relation, and do not intend 
at present, at least. Iam in the enjoyment CC 
good health, and bad { a small work away from 
brilliant street lights, where I could carry my 
lantern, I could do as good service for the 
church at I have been able to do for the last five 
years. If any brother would like my service 
ibis fall or winter, give me a trial and see if God 
will honor oT ok A holy life and spir- 
itual growth 








Groveton Camp-meeting. — The weather was 
beautiful all the week, and the attendance was 
very Many came for the good they 
could get or do, and evident ee others 
for a ba | different 2 , about 
twent: a ire to lead a sd 8. Christian 
lite. The follo a5 ee faithfall be ee 

the Word: Revs. Geo = Saas — wton r. 
the Vermon' t Conference, W Ineson, H. E. 
‘allen, J. A. Bowler, Dr. J.D. Chavis of Greens- 
boro, N. C., E. N. Jarrett, James Cairns, R. T. 
Wolcott, I. C. C. Brown, Willis Holmes and L. R. 


, 
Danforth. W. F. Oldham 5 eg excellent 
pr meeting of the M.S. Dr. 
Chavis 6 LE Boclety, beeide on the work of the Freed- 
nese Oe ae AH ide preaching a good ser- 
mon. W.T. Carter led the singing, and Miss 
Webb, Ri at the 


, presided organ. 
Money was raised ze! pay an = debt left nod 
from last year and ray expenses o 
present season, and a small balance 


ryaot 
a part of the time. a SS ~ 
very nice society house, 
money to pay for it. 


A Correction. — The statement in these items 
a tew weeks ago that there was no Sunday- 
school at Stark when the pastor came, 
we are ahenee ” = bo, | y correct. eS, os 
few Sundays, owing to necessary serv 
it had been suspended. We gladly make this 
correction. 


Lancaster. — The pastor, Rev. L. R. Vanforth, 
has received 10 more into full membership, 
making now 98, and still there are more to fol- 
low. 


Freedmen’s Aid. — Dr. Chavis, Tuya ot 
a pape = Greens' 


maining charges. It t 
would te very much in advance of 


Jefferson. — During the q 


tion. This is part of the fruic of 
revival. This church has en) 











censure 
Weddings. |.. 


Rich Out Orystal Glass Pieces, an exten- 
sive exhibit of the finest American and Bac- 
carat, also rich color and gold Carlsbad 
Glass, adapted to bridal gifts. 

China Loving Cups, from Mintons and 
Doulton, costing from $3 to $20 each. 

Handsome Lamps. The newest designs. 
Rare shapes and decorations, many of 
which are exclusively our own. Rich globes 
and shades to match. $5 to $7§ each. 

Historical Buildings. In our Souvenir 
China Department will be found 16 Old 
Boston views, including those just received 
from Wedgwood, viz.: ‘King’s Chapel, 
built 1686, rebuilt 1749,” “The Green 
Dragon Tavern, Union Street, styled by 
Daniel Webster the Headquarters of the 
American Revolution,” ‘The Old Brick 
Church, site of Joy’s Building,” ‘‘ The Old 
South Church,” “ The Old North Ohurch,” 
etc. 

In our Dinner Set Department, Art Pot- 
tery Department, Glassware Department, 
Stock Pattern Department and Main Floor 
will be seen the newest shapes and decora- 
tions; also reproductions of old designs. 

Pitcher Depart t. An extensive ex- 
hibit of rare shapes and decorations, an- 
tique and modern. More than 600 kinds to 
choose from. 

One price in plain figures, and we are not 
undersold on equal ware if we know it. In- 
spection invited. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co., | 


China, Glass and Lamps, 


(SEVEN FLOORS). 


120 FRANKLIN. 














and servises of Dr. Olin A. Curtis, who has been 
spending a few weeks in the mountains. 


Pit —God is blessing the min‘stry of 
Rev. W. 58. - in this north country. Several 
have been converted within the past month. 


Tramps.— These were ministerial ones. After 
the camp-meeting season was ..ver, we invited 
quite a number of brethren to juin us in a tramp 
over the mountains. Several could not come, 
but when we —_— the starting point = Sept. 
7 there were : Revs. J. H. Emerson of Con- 


ot i, #0. Balle A. T. Craig 
iding elder of Concord District; also the 
ter’s son Dartmouth Medical School, 
and two young lads =“ were giad to be in such 
company. We were on the road two days, trav- 
eling over the entice | meg om range — Mts. 
Madison, Adams, J Washington, Mon- 
roe—and on over Franklin, Clinton and Pleas- 
ant, going down the bridle path to the Crawford 
House. The trip for the two days was not less 
than thirty miles. two on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Washington was in the clouds, but 
the views from the lower altitudes were if- 
icent; and while we were a thoroughly tired 
crowd, all felt greatly enriched in thought by 
oe ey | = ——— bad of 
this u ante, Sen made a oo world, 
and puta s lot of it in New ny mht 


Personal. — The Tow days elder and wife have 
been spending a few 

ouse, and also 
This is one ont the ‘aaah delightful spots in New 
Engiand. The hotels bave been crowded this 
summer. A large number of people who are the 
victims of hay fever find it a good place to get 
relief. While rusticating a few days, we have 
kept up the Sunday work. 


Now is the time to push for revival work. 2 





New England Conference. 


(Rev. A. H. Herrick, of Wakefield, has charge of the 
Oburch News columao for sore, East and South Dis- 
tricts (with the and vicinity). 
Ministers are requested to pie ‘tems to him, or hand 
them to bim early Monday morning.) 


South District. 


Highlandville. — Sept. 5 was a very interesting 
day for this church. The number of 
those who had been away for the summer were 
in their accustomed places — the pastor and fam- 
ily from a farm in Seekonk, Prof. C. W. Chase 
and family from the hills of Rutland, Mr. Wm. 
Gorse, wife and Gongnter, ys the mountains 





pastor. s ' a. 





Worcester.— Our mirist 
and all appear to have queued @ ranewal 
strength by the regular vacation. 
too, are home, for the Sa ot Orel 
compels the Xe gt oy! by sea aap lp 
come back, thet the children may again 
a : what is to them the chief trouble ot 
ving. 


Trinity.— Pastor Holway is back from Cape 

Cod, ana there is ever. indication of an active 

fore him. son, 

Gilbert, has given up his Y. M. U. A. work and 
is now devoting himeelf to life insurance. 


Grace.—On communion Sun ?—A— 


~ ~f-- —— Mothodistic than we 


manner born. 


Coral St. has bad a large number of accessions 
recently, no less than twenty being received 
last Sunday. The name of Sanderson is surely a 
good one to conmee with, but he does all in the 
name of the 


a Swedish brethren are active, the Sterling 
meeting py bp by extra meeti: 
at Ay =4 = promise much for t 


rovinces, for ~dg 
the 


ot ‘8 peo; - Quins md Mr. 
Dahle uist recently bad t ure of a lite- 
time the meeting with as whom he had 
not seen y years. , & widow, bas just 


come to America to spend her last days 
children, long resident here. Such reunions are 
very infrequent and as delightful as they are 
rare. . Qui. 





Worth District. 


Harvard St., Cambridge. — The first_Sunday 
in September was a great day in this old church. 
~~ pastor, Rev. Skene, D. D., baptized 

6 persons and received 42 into full ——— 
from probation. Others will be received after 
their return from vacations. —— a 
is manifesting unusual vigor, and prom 
grewts = the able management of oon 


French Mission, Lowell. — The annual outing 
of the French Mission, conducted under the 
auspices of the tert churches of Lowell, 
was held on Labor Day at Belle Lam on the 
banks of the Merrimac. ” This is the third gath- 
ering of a similar nature, and was 
most ly attended and successf 
three. _— was under the direction of 
our efficient missionary, Rev. J. H. Paradis, who 
seemed to be almost on cas in his endeavors 
to gy wy fh aed py. i 

spans cones € a picnic, there 
was a feast of mind and a fi OS a Oe 
Bnet 1 Neo <* brethren, b French and 


A. 
pm ag _ aubie at \— 
of hy 


Deveneas 
Haverhill, 
Ouillette of 


iD A pain 

n the early part of the afternoon ited Rev. 
C. M. Hall, t or of 
remai 





— ess the Methodist churches of Lowell, 
from the Missionary So- 
chek. "Bat the’ burden is a heavy one, and some- 
times it seems as if the work must be given up; 
but it would ci a ae toa 
work that has already assumed the magnitude 
this has, with such an efficient missionary ad 
Mr. Paradis, eae Ls. a 4 my and o 
portunity as is presen’ in Lowell. any who 
moved and are able to assist 
bya ye it will = Laney received 
= worthily bestowed. nce in regard to 
the work on be made to Presiding. Elders Eaton 
— — ,or toany of the Methodist pastors 


East District. 


‘arblehead. — Sunday, Sept. 5, at the com- 
munion service, 13 were 1eceived into fall con- 
nection, the right band of fellowship being 
given by the pastor, Rev. Hugh Montgomery, 
thie being the first public service at which he 
has been able to officiate since his illness. One 

young man, a convert from Romanism, was 
Daptized at the same service. 


Maplewood. — 'This charge is to have a League 
(Junior and Senior) “ rally day ” next Sunday, 
tas is anticipating the presence all day of Rev. 
O. W. Scott, president First District Junior 
League. The — daughter of the tor, 
Miss — g, has just reta from 
w ~~ i oo ‘an company 
wich ber sleter, Miss Bertha Cushing, she bee 
been studying music. One wt the ong-time 
members of the charch, Mrs. Campbell, has re- 
cently returned from a prolonged stay in Eu- 
— received a most hearty welcome, 

found expression in a public reception. 


Lynn, Broadway. — The ae Rev. Arthur 
Bouner, last Sunday began a home camp- 
meeting, to be conducted by himself with the 
assistance of his ministerial brethren of the 
Methodist churches of the city, and to lest two 


Lynn, St. Paul’s. — good interest is 
evinced by this church. rn Sunday- schoo! rally 
is announced for next Sunday. H. 


West District. 


Chicopee Falls. — The pastor and wife, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. 0. Townsend, started, Sept. 6, for a 
three weeks’ vacation. Their plan was to spend 
a few days in New York city, then go up the 
Hudson and spend the larger part of the time at 
Clifton Springs. During their absence some 
improvement will be made in the interior of the 
charch building. 


Holyoke, First Church. — On Sept. 5, 2 were 
received into the church from probation and 3 
by letter. inthe evening a special sermon to 

young people was preached, and at its close two 
veeee people were converted. The family of 
the pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, will be well re 
sented the coming year in Boston Univesity, 
daughter being in the sophomore class and a son 


in the 
,» Sunday, Sept. 5, after his 
<r trip. in the evening be described in 
— jentertaioing manner the way in which he 
Tuckley passed their elght Sundays 


— Dr. Henry Tuck 
was ~— welcomed back to bis 


minha Preachers’ Meeting resumed its fort- 
7 cee co et .6. Avery fine pa "iter 


apow Raber Bro Browning Waa — — “J 





IN FAVOR OF BELLAMY. 


F. C. Clement. 


ROPPING all theories and ideals, and tak- 
ing it from the standpoint of an every- 
day successful business man, I believe that 
Bellamy is right in claiming that the compet- 
itive system of modern business is all wrong 
from end to beginning, and the great stumbling- 
block to the progress of true Christianity; that 
the “ gain of one is the loss of another,” amel- 
jorate it how you may. Norcan I believe that 
Bellamy’s method of calling attention to the 
evils of the system is as d as it is to mis- 
represent him by quoting such expressions as 
“the rich are ‘oppressors’ and ‘tyrants,’ ‘ rob- 
bers’ and ‘ buccaneers.’’’ These are excerpts 
which convey anything but the real position of 
the author. He does not claim that the capital- 
ist is, according to his lights, any worse than 
the poor man, or any better. It is the system, 
not the individuals, that he attacks. 

For a religious paper to misrepresent a candid 
author who is honestly trying to correct the ac- 
knowledged evils of the centuries by exhibiting 
them in new lights, is entirely wrong. Some 
modified form of socialism, like government 
control or ownership of railroads, telephones, 

,» and the suppression of trusts and 
the adoption of income and inheritance taxes, ts 
better than anarchy. Don’t load down the 
safety valve of free and fair discussion; better 
the “storm and tempest of thought and action 
than the dead calm” of inaction, for without 
agitation no evil was ever corrected, no reform 
can make progress. The evils which provoked 
the French Revolution were belittled by socie- 
ty and ignored and concealed by those who led 
public opinion, or they would not have ended 
in bloodshed. As purchasing agent for our 
public library I feel it my duty to put “ Equal- 
ity” upon the shelves. In Milton’s words, “let 
trath and falsehood grapple,” and never fear 
the result. 

You say of the book that “its distinct and 
deliberate intention seems to be to stir the 
masses” and “increase the social discontent.” 
Your criticism would seem to indicate (in the 
words of Lyman Abbott) “‘a disbelief in man 
which is more dangerous to society even than 
that disbelief in God which always accompa- 
nies it.” 


Warren, N. H. 








For Over Fifty Years 


Vuener> Te Sravp has been used for 
it any the child, softens the 





alias all q lic, the best 
Re ‘Dia alps, i i, Ty 7 bottle. 





PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR 1898. 
To THE MINISTERS OF THE SIX NEW ENGLAND 
CONFERENCES : 
We sincerely hope you will call the attention 
of your people at once to our special offer to 


New Subscribers 
For Z1on’s HERALD. 


The paper will be sent from October, 1897, 
to January 1, 1899, making 


Fifteen Months 


For Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 

If each pastor will push the canvases during 
the month of September, when October arrives 
they will have lists of new names to forward, 
commencing with the first issue in the month. 

But few subscribers are obtained without per- 
sonal effort, and when this has been made it has 
always brought favorable results. Let an ear- 
nest effort be made to increase the circulation 
of the paper on every charge, and many new 
oames will be added to the subscription list. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. &. WEED, Publisher. 


36 Bromfield St , Boston. 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Providence Dist. Min. Mtg. at N. Easton, 
Central Circuit Pr. Mtg. at Natick, 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso. at Rockville, Conn 


Oct, 1, 2 
Oct. 5 
Oct, 18, 19 





PORTLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION W. F. M, 8. — 
The annual meeting will be held in the M. BE. Church, 
Peak’s Island, Me., Wednesday, Sept.22. Sessions at 
10.3 and 2. A very interesting program has been pre- 
pared, and a delightful day is anticipated. It is hoped 
that the ladies from all over the district will improve 
this opportunity to spend a day on one of our beautiful 
islands and to enjoy the good things the program com- 
mittee has prepared. Basket lunch at noon. 


Mrs. 8. |. StRovT, Rec. Sec. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION. —I am reported in 
Zion's HERALD as having purchased a “ fine cottage " 
on Richmond camp-ground. This needs a word of ex- 
planation. I did not pay a dollarin money for the cot- 
tage, out of my own pocket, for I had none to pay. I 
simply made an exchange of a little interest I had tn 
Douglas camp-ground with a brother who very kindly 
offered to take it if I wanted the cottage. The “ fine 
cottage" cost, including furnishings, the enormous 
sum of $60, and for it I exchanged what netted me $3 a 
year, and with this sum secured a little place In a quiet 
grove where my Wire and |, if God spares us, may spend 
a few weeks in the beat of summer. 

_w. McDoNALD 





BOSTON PREACRERS’ MEETING. — Opening meet 
ing, Monday, Sept.20. Rev. N.T. Whitaker, D.D. Sub- 
ject, The Westeys. 4 Cc. at SPavuLpine, Bec. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. — Sept. 29, next, will 
be the thirtieth anniversary of the marriage of Rev. 
and Mrs. M. W. Newbert. Their friends wish to remem- 
ber them on this occasion by their presence and by 
good-will offerings. Mr. Newbert did valiant work for 
God for many years within the bounds of the Bast 
Maine Conference. Some three years ago he was laid 
aside from work by sickness, and since then hes not 
been able to engage in business or do anything to sup- 
port himself. Any who may feel they would like to as- 
sist, and who cannot be present in person, may send 
words of greeting and remittance by letter to F. 0. 
Brainard, China, Maine, who will see that all letters are 
readand gifts presented 


GENERAL COMMITTEE OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 
— The annual meeting of the General Committee of 
Church Extension will be held in the Charch Extension 
Rooms, 1026 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa.,Thursday, Nov. 4, 
at 10a. m., and continue over the following Sabbath. 
The pastors of the churches in Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity are requested, as far as practicable, to take their 
annual collection for Church Extension, Sunday, Oct. 31, 
or Nov. 7. a 

WA sruncun, { Or. Secs 


Money Letters from Sept. 6 to 13. 


L H Arey, Mrs B F Ainsworth, Dr I Anthoine, L W 
Adams. Mrs J H Brown, H H Burbank, M E Brickett, 
W © Bemis, OC W Brown, M D, B & Barker, H G Batler, 
H © Beach. Mrs Ohas Oole, J T Calderwood, Mre A 
Cullen, W H Chadwick, B H Cox, W F Cousens, Wm 
Carter, Orlando Oleaves,G D Criseman, Mre J 8 Clem 
ent. H W Dearborn, D W Downs, Mrs 8& E Doten. 
Mrs H N Eaton. Mrs E Fitzgerald, A O Fits. Geo W 
Goodwin, J F Gove, J K Greene, EB BGay. F L Hatch, 
R F Hurlburt, B W Hutchinson, F C Haddock, Mre H 
Humphrey, J F Haley, EB M Harris, Mrs A Hannaford, 
D F Harley, Mre J H Hatch, Mrs M Hanson. FR 
Ketchen, © O Kimball. G H Loomis. RT Miller, RW 
Musgrove, E H Miller, Jos Mansfield, 8 McBurney, 
Wm Magwood, Morse Bros. R Newman, Geo Newton. 
Pettingill & Co, Mrs C W Pierce, Charles Peckham, 24, 
Mrs W D Poole, R Pilling, F P Parkin, M W Prince, 
LW Paine. © DE Robi H R Robi , BM Rob- 
inson, Wm Ramsden, Mrs H F Reynolds. © W Scott, 
H Stocker, Mrs B A G Stickney, A L Sprague, M BE 
Steadman, C H Smith, Mrs W W Stewart, © A South- 
ard, Alfred Sisson, E A Schell, A © Skinner. WO 
Thiery, F A Tyler. 8 J Underwood. A H Wyatt, AA 
Wheat, Mrs L E Warner, J P West, | F Woodbury, 
H O Warner, A B Williams, F E Whitcomb. 











WwW. F.M. 8.— The anniversary of the New England 
Branch will be held in the Asylum 8t. Church, Hartford, 
Conn., Oct. 12-14. Arate of one fare and a third for the 
round trip has been granted by the railroads, particu- 
lars to be given later. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hoskins, Miss Glover, Miss Sites, and 
other missionaries will be present and help to make 
this a session of great interest. Send names of 
gates to Mrs.8. Simmons, % Edward 8t., Hartford, 
Conn. ©. Buruar, Rec. Seo. 


dele- 


“Only nervous" is a sure indication that the blood 
is not pure. Hood's Sarsaparilia purifies the blood and 
cures nervousness. 





AND TUMOR removed 
without knife or plasier 
Pamphlet free, Swedish 
Med. Co, Lynn, Mass 
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Our Book Table. 





important Germany (illustrated). By Sidney Whit- 


The Social Spirit in America. By Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago. 


Roman Life in Pliny’s Time. By Maurice Pellison. 


A Short History of Medieval Europe. 
Oliver J, Thatcher, of the University of icons. 


Roman and Medieval Art (illustrated). By Prof. 
William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute, 


Flood & Vincent: Meadville, Pa. Price, $1 each. 


These five books include the prescribed read- 
ing for 1897-'98 of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. 

“ Imperial Germany ” is the work of a master 
hand, and while a great amount of historic data 
is crowded into it, yet it does not seem encyclo- 
pedic, but is easy and fascinating reading. The 
chapters upon “ Intellectual Life,” “ Bismarck,” 
“ Womankind and Family Life,” are compre- 
hensive and discriminating. The author has 
done himself signal credit in this critical stady 
of the German Empire. 

“ The Social Spirit in America ” is a sane and 
pertinent volume, and it was very wise to put it 
into the Chautauqua course. The subject is in 
the air, with very much crude thinking and 
speaking associated with it. This book will re- 
move prejudice and inspire wise thought. Prof. 
Henderson is a benefactor in a way,and we 
commend the volume to the many who are in- 
terested in social questions. 

The author of “ Koman Life in Pliny’s Time ” 
is a Frenchman, and ‘his style has all the pict- 
uresqueness and literary attractiveness charac- 
teristic of the French litterateur. This book 
has been prepared with a special view to accu- 
racy of statement. Prof. Frank J. Miller, of 
the University of Chicago, contributee a very 
fine and comprehensive introductory chapter. 
The illustrations are excellent. The translation 
is by Maud Wilkinson. 

To the student of history the “ Short History 
ot Medieval Europe ”’ is, perbaps, the most im- 
portant volume of the five. The author under- 
takes a very difficult task in trying to cover so 
much ground in three hundred pages. The vol- 
ume must be in its nature somewhat like a book 
of reference, but we do not see how the work 
could have been otherwise or better done. While 
it will answer well the purpose of the Chautau- 
quan, it will be less satisfactory to the general 
reader. 

“ Roman and Medieval Art” is one of the 
best of the required volumes of the Chautauqua 
course. lt is really remarkable that the author 
has grouped so much in so few pages compara- 
tively, and made:a book that is not only im- 
mensely instructive, but intensely interesting. 
The text is richly illustrated with 150 pictures 
ot famous art treasures. The perusal! of this 
volume should by no means be confined to 
Chautaugquans, but should be taken in band by 
the general reader who desires to cover a great 
subject critically, with the least waste of time. 
Atheiam and Arithmetic; or, Mathematical Law in 

Natare; Arithmetic in Plants and Planets; Mathemat- 
ics in Musical Science; Number in Vital Action. By 
astings. Boston: H. L. Hastings. Price 35 cents. 

In sixty-three pages of closely printed matter 
Dr. Hastings has packed a great amount of ar- 
gument for the trath of Christianity. It is one 
of the best of his many evidences for the sup- 
port of Christian doctrine. 

“iXfuold and Oharies iMSiibert Boston: Bulvers| or. 
e 

One takes up the children’s reading books of 
the present with a feeling of regret and almost 
envy that such aids for training the infant mind 
were not extant in ourday. What unalloyed 
pleasure the little ones will derive from such an 
artistic book as this “ First Reader,” bound in 
gray-green cloth, with a spray of wild roses (in 
color) across the cover! It is called “ Stepping 
Stones to Literature,” and is full of attractive 
little {(lustrations pertinent to the text, besides 
a number of full-page colored pictures. 








Magazines. 


—— The Forum for September is an abie and 
varied number, dealing very largely with cur- 
rent topics. “ Alaska and the New Gold-Field” 
is treated by Prof. Wm. Healey Dall; “Strikes 
and the Coal Miners,” by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor; 
“ Hawaliand the Changing Front of the World,” 
by Hon. J. R. Proctor. Murat Halstead writes 
with trove journalistic instinct of “ American 
Annexation and Armament.” ‘The Supremacy 
of Russia,” by Prot. Thomas Davidson, is a 
timely and helpful paper. Thomas Gold Al- 
vord, Jr., asks: ‘‘Is the Cuban Capable of Self- 
Government?” His anawer, while not very 
flattering to the Spaniard, is to the effect that 
Cuba is fated to be free, and she will learn the 
art of self-government, slowly but surely, of the 
United States. (Forum Publishing Company: 
New York.) 

—— The North American Review tor Septem- 
ber is a strong number. Goldwin Smith dis- 
cusses,in very judicial spirit for him, the 
inquiry, “‘ Are Our School Histories Anglopho- 
bic?” He decides in the negative, but criti- 
cises our school histories for “ want of literary 

art:” “The language is generally flat,and the 
story is not well told.” pe ee critics, we 








think, will agree with Mr. Smith in this con- 
clusion and thank him for the criticism; for 
who that was not compelled to do it, eyer read 
to the finish one of these school histories? 
M. G. Mulhall gives his fifth paper ip the re- 
markable series on “ The Pacific States.”” Prof. 
W. G. B'aikie writes interestingly, as be always 
does, upon “ Central Africa Since Livingstone’s 
Death.” Dr. Josiah Strong has an important 
and very euggestive paper on the “ Problem of 
Next Century’s City.” (New York: 291 Fifth 
Ave.) 

—The New Time tor September has some 
contributed articles that can be commended, 
notably “ Postal Savings Banks,’ by U.S. Sen- 
ator Mason, and the “ Annexation of Hawali,’’ 
by U.S. Senator Morgan. This magazine is ed- 
ited by B. OU. Flower and Frederick Upbam 
Adams. That Mr. Flower is proposing for him- 
self in this monthly that which he failed to 
achieve with the Arena, is clearly evident from 
his own editorial announcement. Such phrases 
as the following are very familiar: “It boldly 
and bravely champions the cause of the people.” 
“It exposes the corruptions, the shams, the 
bypocrisies, of the hour.” The editorial utter- 
ances are thoroughly objectionable and harmful. 
Mr. Flower takes everything in the most serious 
and intense way. His heated, dramatic and ex 
travagant diatribes egainst corporations and 
vested rights only serve to inflame prejudice 
and excite the unthinking to acts of violence 
and revolution. (Charles H. Kerr & Company: 
Chicago.) 

—— Education for September is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its leading contribution from Pres- 
ident Charles F., Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, on “A Comparstive Study of Our 
Three Oldest Colleges.” Tne trinity is Hervard, 
Yale and Princeton. Dr. Thwing points ovt 
very frankly and fairly the peculiarities of these 
institutions, the work they are doing, and the 
measure and scope of the influence of each. 
“Woman’s Education in Spain,” by Fannie 
Hale Gardiner, is another valuable contribution. 
(Kasson & Palmer: 50 Bromfield St., Boston.) 


—— The Ohautauquan for September basa full, 
instructive, and very interesting table of con- 
tents, with a portrait of Gen. Nelson A. Miles as 
a frontispiece. Under “‘ General Reading” we 
find such topics as: “ Life in Washington, 
D.C.” (Il); “ The Tenement House Reform in 
New York City; ” “ Pilato and His Republic; ” 
“* Mark Twain’s Place in Literature; ” “The In- 
fluence of the Fine Arts;” “ The Sons of Re- 
cent Presidents of the United States; ” “ Blec- 
tricity During the last Five Years;” “‘ Defense 
Against Disease,” etc. Around the ** Woman’s 
Council Table ” we find Maurice Thompson dis- 
cussing “ Common Sense on the Wheel.” Flor- 
ence Kelley shows the condition of “ Women 
and Girls in Sweat Shops.’”’ Ethel Walbert telis 
“How Artificial Flowers sre Made.” Vital 
questions of the day are treated in “ Current 
History and Opinion.” The reading of the 
Chautauquan every month is an education in 
itself. (Theodore L. Flood: Meadville, Pa.) 


—— The leading illustrated article in the 
National Magazine for September is by Walter 
Wellman, the Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago Times-Herald, entitled, “A Dash for 
the North Pole.” But the contribution that 
will excite the most interest is, “‘ In the Klon- 
dike Country.” The material is furnished by a 
Yukoner who took up a claim in the region just 
previous to the discovery of its great value. The 
illustrations and description of that dresry, 
frozen country given in this article ought, we 
should think, to check a good many cases of 
Klondike fever. “‘ How Greely was Rescued ” is 
graphically described by Joanna R. Nicholls. 
Edward Everett Hale’s reminiscences conclude 
this month with a paper on “‘ Old Churches and 
Ministers.”” Dallas Lore Sharp provides the 
eleventh chapter in the religious serial, “ Christ 
and His Time.” “The Yellowstone Natione]l 
Park ”’ and several stories and poems round out 
an excellent number. (W. W. Potter Co.: 83 
Newbury 8t., Boston.) 


—— Col. George E. Waring, Jr., contributes to 
McClure’s Magazine tor September an articie 
on “ The Cleaning of a Great City ” that will be 
& revelation to people who have given little or 
no thought to the subject. It is illustrated by 
special drawings showing the different opera- 
tions in improved street-cleaning. “ Life in 
the Klondike Gold Fields,” illustrated hy recent 
photographs, contains timely information, be- 
ing the personal observations of the founder of 
Dawson. Rudyard Kipling has a strong poem 
in this number — “ Pharaoh and the Sergeant.” 
Robert Barr, John J.a Becket, and William 
Allen White provide short stories. A series of 
life portraits of Henry Clay is furnished. The 
paper by F. G. Kenyon, of the British Museum, 
shows what recent discoveries of ancient manu- 
scripts have done toward answering the ques- 
tion, “When were the Gospels Written ?” 
(8. 8. McClure Co.: 141-155 East 25th St., New 
York.) 


—— Cassell’s Family Magazine tor Septem- 
ber has an attractive table of contents. “ The 
Court of Austria,” by A. De Burgh, “ After 
Sixty Years,” by Theodore A. Cook, and “ Rock 
Climbers in the Dolomites,” by Harold Spender, 
are leading illuetrated papers of much interest. 
“ How do you Write the Letter 1?” is a curious 
little study. “Steel Walls and their Stories,” 
“ Something about Umbrellas,” “ An Advent- 
ure by Express,” “Some ‘Vanity Fair’ Car- 
toons,” and “‘ The King who Dressed Up,” cannot 
fail to prove entertaining. New chapters in the 





serials are provided, and “ The Gatherer” holds, 
as usual, 8 good grist of iutormation on a varies 


ty of topics. (Cassell Publishing Co.: 31 East 
17th St., New York.) 


——The frontispiece of the September St. 
Nicholas is a reproduction of the painting by 
Geoffroy, “‘A Village School in Brittany.” A 
story of Old Englaud, entitled “A Girl of 
Winchester,” is contributed by Virginia Cabell 
Gardner. “ Floating Fire Engines ” is an inter- 
esting paper by Charles T. Hill. “ A Brave Lit- 
tle Coward,” by May Belleville Brown, is the 
story of a prairie fire. “A Right Royal Robe,” 
“ A Wagon Upa Tree,” “‘ A Soap Bubble and its 
Secrets,”’ ‘‘ Flower of the Almond and Fruit of 
the Fig,” “ The Street Dogs of Constantinople,” 
and “Stories of Elephants,” will absorb the 
attention of the young folks. The fresh chap- 
ters in “‘Master Skylark,’ “The Last Three 
Soldiers,” and “Miss Nina Barrow,” will be 
read first of all by those who have “ kept up” 
with these serials. (Century Co.: Union 
Square, New York.) 

—— After the editor’s candid comments on 
“Men and Things,” perhaps the most entertain- 
ing contribution in the September Donahoe’s 
Magazine is the finely-illustrated paper by 
Ubaplain Chidwick, U. 8. N., on “A Parish 
Afloat.” Other contributions of note are: “‘ The 
Stars,” by Henry Guy Hamilton; “ Dr. P. . 
Historian,” Rev. J. J. Mallon; “Our Young 
Men,” Rev. William T. McGuirl; “A Land of 
Wind and Water,” 8. Leverett Johnson; “ The 
Caverns of Luray,” Pauline C. Rust. There are 
several short stories, besides new chepters in the 
editor’s serial, *‘ A Jesuit in Dieguise.” (Dona- 
hoe’s Magazine Co.: Boston.) 

—— Health-Culture is a quarterly journal of 
practical hygiene. The June-July-August num- 
ber, just at hand, contains a large amount of 
helpful, practical information and suggestion in 
regard to the cultivation and maintenance of 
good health. “ Vacation Health Hints,” “Amuse- 
ments for the Convalescent,” “How to Keep 
Cool,” “* Money the Chariot of Disease,” “Sew- 
erage of the Body,” “Monsignor Sebastian 
Kneipp,” “ Enemas — the Flushing Treatment,” 
“Hygiene and Health,” “Should we Wear 
Woolen Underclothing?” “ Massotherapy, or 
Muscle Rolling,” “@ycling for Health,” are 
some of the suggestive topics discussed in this 
issue. (Health-Culture Company: 341 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) 

——The September Book News presents a 
frontispiece portrait and biographical sketch 
of Clinton Ross, with a complete story from his 
pen entitled, ‘The Sealed Packet.” There are 
letters from London, Boston, New York and 
Chicago, full of literary chitchat, and a full 
quota of book reviews. (Joho Wavamaker: 
Philadelphia. ) 

——The Book Buyer grows better and better 
with each new month. The September number 
opens with a paper on “ Lincoln in Caricature,” 
by R. R. Wilson, illustrated by Tenniel’s car- 
toons published in “ Punch.” “ ‘ihe Rambler’s” 
entertaining literary comments are enlivened 
with portraits of John La Farge, Rowland E. 
Robinson, Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe, Walter 
A. Wyckoff, Rev. W. E. Barton, and Mises Lucy 
8. Forman. Prof. George P. Fisher reviews 
Jowett’s “Life and Letters.” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons: New York.) 








Literary Notes. 
—— The title of Mark Twain’s new book is 
announced as “‘ More Tramps Abroad.” 


—— The son of the late Sir John Millais will 
shortly publish a life of his father. All of Mil- 
lais’ models were invited to contribute their 
reminiscences of him. 


—— It is announced that Dr. Nanser will 
make po less than $150,000 out of “ Farthest 
North.” 


—— “ Captain January,” the children’s story 
by Mrs. Laura E. Richards which royally de- 
serves the place it has won, will soon reach the 
100,000 mark, as Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, the 


publishers, have lately printed the 97th thou- 
sand. 


—— It is said that none of the publications 
induced by the Queen’s Jubilee In England have 


Old age 


comes early to 
the clothes that 
are dragged up 
and down over 
the wash-board. 

It’s ruinous. 

Nothing else 
uses them up so 
thoroughly and 
so quickly. This 
wear and tear, 
that tells so on 

your pocket, 
ought to be stop- 
ped. Get some Pearline— 
use it just as directed—no 
soap with it — and see how 
much longer the clothes last, 
and how much easier and 
quicker the work is. en 
saves the ee! 
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had a better sale than the special editions of the 
whole Bible and the New Testament. 

—— James Schouler, having finished the man- 
uscript of his “ Constitutional Studies,” has 
turned his attention to the long- promised sixth 
and concluding volume of his ‘' History of the 
United States,” embracing the period of the 
Civil War. It is hoped that this will be ready 
for publication next year. 

—— Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. will pub- 
lish this fall “ Poems Now First Collected,” by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. This volume will 
contain Mr. Stedman’s poems of the last twenty 
years, including some of his strongest and most 
noteworthy works. The book will be simple 
but effectively artistic, in harmony with its 
contents. 


— Perhaps the most important fall an- 
nouncements made by Dodd, Mead & Oo., are in 
the domain of theological literature. In this 
department they have three noteworthy under- 
takings: ‘‘The Potter’s Wheel,” by Ian Mac- 
laren; Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll’s “‘ Expositor's 
Greek Testament,’ destined to replace Dean 
Altord’s Greek Testament, now somewhat out 
ot date and entirely out of print; and the 
much- heralded ‘‘ Polychrome Bible,” an entire - 
ly new English version of the Oid Testament, 
with the composite structure of the Bible, 
shown in polychrome printing. This will be 
under the editorship of Professor Paul Haupt, 
of Johns Hopkins University. 


——Mr. IL. Zangwill, author and critic, tells 
this about himself: “I was married in Vent- 
nor, at least sol gathered from the local news- 
papers, in whose visitors’ liste there figured the 
entry, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Zangwill.’ I do not care 
to correct it, because the lady being my mother, 
it is —— accurate, and leads to charming 
miscon ons. ta — he,’ bs 
hepere 2 goune, nan, neagig ie 

‘and t "8 his wite wit 4,-* P "That! 

Why, she looks old enough to be bis mother,’ 
— the young —. *Ab!’ said her lover, 
h an air ot ——. virtue, and 2 ——¥ 
bargain, ‘t aw y mercenary, these lit - 
erary chaps.’ The reverse of this bapperied toa 
yoang friend of mine. a ht saay 

possessed a very large une. ogt 
honeymuvon his solicitous attentions to her ex- 
cited the admiration of another old lady, who 
her life in a bath-chair. ‘Dear me!’ she 
eee ‘how delightfal in these degenerate 
days to seea you man 80 attentive to bis 
mother!’ and, dying soon after, ieft him an- 

otber large fortune.” 
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No Knife. No Risk. ' 


» Write at once for pamphlet describing 
» causes and cure of diseased eyes— 
SENT FREE. 
eg have been successfully womed 

by Uliams’ Absorption Method. 
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Wonderful Water 


CURES 


Rheumatism 


Kidney 
Diseases. 


A Natural California Spring Water, 
picarest to the taste, that is a solvent 
lor URIC ACID, KIDNEY STONES and 
STONE in the BLADDER. 

The Isham California Water of Life is brough 
at great expense from the foot of Mt. Sav 
Miguel, near San Diego, Cal., where the springs 
are situated. The water has wonderful medici- 
nal properties. It readily dissolves uric acid — 
the chief cause of rheumatism and gout — 
stones in the bladder, and even kidney stones, 
the hardest known, have been dissolved in « 
tew weeks’ use of the water. 

It also removes dandruff, prevents the hair 
from falling out, and in many cases produces & 
new growth. 

This water is fully endorsed and used by Col. 
WILLIAM M. OLIN, Secretary of the Coim- 
monwealth; Major William H. Hodgkins, ex- 
Mayor of Somerville,and many other gentle- 
men who occupy governmental and official po- 
aitions. It is also fully endorsed and prescribed 
by many leading physicians. There are many 
testimonials on file in our office, which can be 
seen by any one who calls. 

rater fon cate br Gee. 0. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 

Yocte & Tanda Boston; . n” Blanding, Provi- 

‘Address, or wireulare upon 

JOHN CARDNER, 
Distributer for New England. 
218 Tremont St., Room 411, 
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THE ALPHA CHAPTER, BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 


LIST of the alumni of the School of 
Theology of Boston University by 
classes. If any one can give further infor- 
mation, please address Rev. Seth O. Oary, 
President, Wollaston, Mass. 
1850. 
Jomn B. Foorr, Cent. N. Y., sd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
EZEKIEL FRANKLIN HINKS, Physician, d. Feb. 
12, 1886. 
JoHN PavLson, South Kansas, d. March 4, 1893 
1851. 
SHADRACH L. Bowman, N. 
N. J. 
Wa. KELUEN, Providence, R. I. 
SAMUEL McoKBAN, Troy, Lausingburg, N. Y. 
CHARLES Nason, N. E. Southern, d. May 28, 
1885. 
OLtveR P. PrroHeR, No. 
N.Y. 
LuKB B. TOWER. 


Y., sy., Newark, 


N. Y., sd., Adams, 


1852. 
Bens. 8. Anpy, B. Me., d. Oct, 19, 1804. 
HORATIO ARTHUR. 
LORENZO BARBER. 
ALFRED BRIGHAM, Oobl., 
N. Y. 
OLorr H. CALL, Kansas, sd., Topeka, Kan. 
Geo. W. CHEESEBROUGH, Erie, sd., James- 
town, N. Y. 
Isaac 8. CusHMAN, N. E., d. Sept. 6, 1870. 
ALONZO FLACK, N. Y., d. March 1, 1885. 
J. P. Frenenu, EB. Me., d. Aug. 6, 1862. 
RopNEY GaGE#, Mich , sd., Orion, Mich. 
Cuas. C. Goss, d. July 22, 1891. 
Avstin F. HERRICK, N. E., d. Sept. 2, 1896. 


DvuGALD THompson, Des Moines, d. May 18, 
1896. 

ALFRED WELCH, d. 

Ina 8. WATKINS, d. Schenectady, N. Y., June 
4, 1853. 

Henry 8. Wuire, Detroit, sd., Milford, 

1853. 

CARLOS BANNING, N. BE. So., sd., Newport, R. I. 

AnpREW J. CHURCH, N. E. 8»., sy., Cottage 
City. 

Hiram M, Cuurca, No. N. Y., Amboy, N. Y. 

Lewis BE, VuN#AM, N. E. 8>., Providence, R. 1. 


Francis D. HEMMENWAY, Mich., d. April 19, 
1884, 


Levines H. Hooker, Vt., d. June 2i, 1863. 
CHARLES H. Smiras, N. H., sd., Haverhill. 
EzEKIEL SmiruH, Me., d. July 9, 1893. 
Rospert 8. Srupss, Paget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
WesLey P. WRIGHT. 
1854. 
GILBERT R. Bent, N. E., sy., Salem. 
Joun CaPEN, N. B., ed., Hopkinton. 
Joun K. B. CLAYTON, d. 
Henry T. Grugs, Cent. N. Y., d. Oct. 4, 1894. 
ANDREW F. Morey, Genesee, ed. 
OLIVER SPRINGSTEAD. 
1855. 
Jarvis A. AmgEs, N. E., d. July 18, 1885. 
ANDREW CATHER, Phil., Chaplain, Werners- 
ville, Pa. 
ANDREW K. CRAWFORD. 
CHARLES U. Dunnine, N. H., Manchester, 
N. H. 
Joe, W. Eaton, Troy, P. E., Platteburg, N. Y. 
Wo. 8. Epwarps, Balt., P. E., Baltimore, Md. 
Gro. W. E. Exxis, d. 
ELON Fosrer, N. Y., sy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NELSON GREEN, N. W. Indiana, sd. 
Joun 8. HANNAH, Presbyterian, New York city. 
Cuas, BE, Harris, N. BE. So., Provincetown. 
Enos BE. KEgiioaa, No. N. Y., d. July, 1883. 
JONATHAN A. KNOWLES. 
ALEXANDER MCLEAN, N. Y. East, 17th Street 
Church, New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES A. MERRILL, N. E., d. Jan. 6, 1896. 


Munson G. WapswortH, No. N. Y., Spring 
field, N. Y¥. 


CHARLES YOUNG, N. E., d. Dec. 11, 1894. 
(To be concluded.) 


Obituaries. 


Bither, — William Bither,a respectable citi- 
ten, died at his home in Unity, Me., Sept. 1, 1897, 
at the of 73 years and 8 months. 

Mr. Bither was in the on eee He was 
among the first to 
close. He endured 
aud privation in Lib 
tracted disease which undermined his health. 
He could not say that he was well for a day after 
he left Libby Prison. Several he was 


ad., Jarsey Valley, 


Chaplain, 
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in faith. “He is blessed, tor “he died in vu. 
rd 

Ot his four children only one, Char!es,a young 
man of promise, a sophomore in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, remains. D. 





Flagg. — Mrs. Mary F. Flagg, wife of Robin- 
son Fiagg, was born in Eastport, Me., Oct. 31, 
1852, and died in the same house in which she 
was born, Aug. 12, 1897, aged 44 years, 9 months 


ond he a. 

om was converted in early life, and 
a pant and received into the East ~ 
Methodist Episcopal Church by Rev. C. L. 
kell in 1871. For more than twenty-six open 
her zeal for God and His cause has nm shown 
by a quiet but straightforward Christian life. 
Daring all these years she has maintained the 
contidence of a Christian community, which 
unites with her husband and children rising 
up to call her blessed 

She was married to Mr. Flagg Oct. 13, 1875, by 
Rev. Nelson Whitney. Of their eight children 
three have preceded her to the heavenly land. 

Of the five remaining Arthur, a —_- 
brig man of twenty-one years, and Annie, a 

ht girl of sixteen summers, fully realize 

loss, and with the otner three of more ten- 

der years group together with their bereaved 

father ina 4 without wife or mother. But 

their loss is her gain, and they mourn not as 
those without hope. 

Her faith in God never wavered, and as she 
saw that the time of her departure was at band, 
sbe calmly called her family about her bedside 
and one by one gave to toem the ing hand 
of blessing and counsel. Her last sickness lasted 
about four weeks, and at times she was # great 
sufferer mY gradually until the curtain 

dropped and he was not, for God taken 


_ ™ funeral was held Aug. 16. After a brief 
service at her home, the remains were taken to 
the church. A large ion was present to 
pe stent Shale epunessia. con- 


were 
pastor, assisted Rev. J. 

Ford, ord, of tbe Be Baptist Charch. a 
F. W. Brooxs. 


oo! Emery was born in 

ee Apri 12. 1841, and died in 

1. > -, Jane 21, 1897, aged 56 years, 

2 months and 9 


Mr. Emery left his home at Waltham in the 
early morning, as usual, and while meeting the 
ng cares of a busy day, by a sudden stroke 

a disease he was taken to the land of the liv- 


in 
fi 1874 Mr. Emery with his family moved to 
East Boston, and for some time attended the 
Maverick Congregational Church. 1n 1877 there 
was a newly awakened religious interest among 
business men. He wus attracted to their dai- 
ly meetings, held in South Market Street, and 
there gave his heart to Christ, and soon after 
united with the Meridian St. Methodist Episco- 
Church, East Boston, where be was a regular 
attendant and Cage A}: orker. oe many years 
he board of trustees, su- 
— ntendent of the Centar. -school, aud active- 
gy Oy a RSS 
our years ago brought 
timely encouragement to a disheartened congre- 
gation worshiping in Asbury 


temporal and spiritual welfare of this struggling 
charch,. At the hime of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Asbury Temple Association, that 
holds in trust the charch part of ~y Methodist 
ian R.4 word ~— in dark . y en- 
co’ is pastor, w n ~~A a found 
him wise and safe in official ho wan of 
a retiring = and never yo or desired 
political ferment 
In 1863 be married Miss Phebe Rogers, of Har- 


HAIR 
HUMORS 


Itching, irritated, scaly, crusted Scalps, dry, thin, 

and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and beautified 
ty warm shampoos with CuTicuRA S0aP, and occa 
sional dressings with Curicura, greatest of emo 
ents and skin cures. 
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That Plea for Revivals 


E are happy to give place on this 

page to the following very timely 

and important communication, written by 

Prof. 8. F. Uphem, D. D., of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary: — 


That plea for revivals from Bishop Malialieu 
and the New Evgland presiding elders is most 
timely. Never did the good Bishop write more 
sensibly. His vigorous appeal ought to be read 
from the pulpit to every Methodist congrega- 
tion in New England. 

Methodism ie a revival church; we must not 
forget that fact. We are false to our principles, 
untrue to our traditions, and unworthy of our 
name, if we do not believe in, and labor for, 
g*nuine revivals. Shame on the Methodist 
preacher who is so far “ advanced” and so 
“ broadly cultured ’ as to think that revivals 
belong to the crudities of a former age, and are 
not to be desired in these favored times! 

New England — with all her culture — needs 
nothing to much as another “ great awaken- 
ing ” — a pervasive, extensive revival of relig- 
fon. Infidelity cannot stand before such a 
movement, for it is of God; and one Saul “ obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision ” and of whom it 
may be said, ‘‘ Behold he prayeth,”’ is an argu- 
meot for our faith which even a sneering skep- 
tic cannot gainsay. 

Brethren of the New England Conferences, I 
believe such ‘‘ times of refreshing ” are just at 
hand. Preach the old truths, tenderly, faithful- 
ly, and constantly; the old truths —the abso- 
late necessity of regeneration by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, the universality of the atone- 
ment in Jesus Christ, the free co-operation of 
the soul in every work of grace, and an elec- 
tion to heaven through character as the fruit of 
faith. Such doctrines are not obsolete, and 
never will be. 

Use our methods, sing our bymns,and may 
you soon see the rising of the cloud which be- 
tokens a gracious rain, and hear the rustling in 
the mulberry trees which promises a Divine 
Presence. 





Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, opens Thursday, 
Sept. 16; new pupils appearing on Tuesday, and 
old ones Wednesday. Lasell has a great record 
for punctuality in opening after vacations. The 
school is full, and many have been unable to get 
desired accommodation. The Waltham Watch 
Company Band will play on Wednesday evening, 
and Ool. Homer B. Sprague, professor in Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., will open 
the lecture season on Thursday evening upon 
“ Goldsmith’s True Inwardness — A Study of his 
Preperatory Life.” 





A Centenarian and More. 


EV. WILLIAM WOOD, of Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., writes under date of Srpt. 
10; — 


neat good Book says, ‘The fear of the Lord 
rolongsth {addetb] days.’ This is certainls 
verifie in the life of a precious ol4 Methodis: 
saint of this town - Mrs. Amy Pinkham. She 
was born on the 4th day of September, 1794, and 
a tew days ago celebrated her 103d biri bday 
She is hale and hearty, with good sight, keen 
Ceara “- "eee he and eee face glows with 
Jnr ve. » Very modesti 
said, ‘I do not feel thet ‘tom oped to call 
vor 


myself a Christian.’ She has 
of God’s reconciled whi. = she om . 
child of five years of ac 


age — a Christian 97 
She has been a member of the Methodist "Epis. 
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18s AT 
No. 8 Tremont Row, Boston. 


The UNION is the Anti-Monopoly Register. 
Bullt on Honor. Sold on Principle. 
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copal Church of this plese. for fifty-seven 

She was baptized and joined the church uoaer 
the ministry of Rev. J. ington in 1840. She 
has been the mother of eleven children, eight of 
whom are rine. She bas 22 nee aa b i 
great-grandchildren, and 3 grea’ reed we a= 
shildren — 68 living descendants, She bas -4 
a regular reader of ZION’s HERALD for over balf 
a century — how much over she does not re 
member. Its weekly visite are ly looked 
for even now. She delights in having it tully 
read to ber by ber daughter immediately upon 
ite arrival. If Zion's HERALD will inevitably 
produce such a beautiful character, would to 
God that all the mothers of New England would 
oa it! It is a pleasure to be the pastor of such 
a saint. 





The « Wesleyan Harp.” 
Mrs. J. M. Houghton. 


Mr. Eprror: I rise again, not to explain, but 
to assert what [ know. It is no small thing to 
be on the right side,and it is more when a 
Bishop stands there also. Dr. William McDon- 
ald is the mistaken one this time, and not 
Bishop Warren. 

In the July 14 iseue of Zion's HERALD you 
published the poem, “‘ The Grave of Cox,” by 
J. N. Maffitt, which I sent yor in answer toa 
request of Rev. James Thurston. This poem is 
found, set to the tuoe “ Monrovia” by A. D. 
Merrill, in the “ Wesleyan Harp,” which book | 
own. The following is the title page: — 


THE WESLEYAN HARP. 
A 
COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND TUNES, 
Suitable for 
Social Worship. 





Hands, and hearts, and voices raise! 
Sing as in the ancient days. — WEesiey. 


By A. D. MexrRItt and W. C. Brown. 


BOSTON : 
Published by the Compilers. 
1834. 


On the obverse side is the following: — 


Entered, according to Act of Congress,in the year 
18%, by Abrabam D. Merrill and William C. Brown, in 
the Clerk's Office of the District Vourt of the District of 
Massachusetts. 





Printed by D. H. Bua. 


Stereoty ped by Tuomas G. Weis & Co. 
Boston. 





Thus it is Azed, and “ be that ranneth ” to it 
“ may read.” The first hymn in the book is, 
* A charge to keep | have,” set to the tune of 
* Garrettson.” Then follow “ Hallowell,” “ O 
for a closer walk with God; ” “ Nuremburg,” 
“Once [thought my mountain strong; ” “ Old 
China,” with ite wail, ‘‘ Why do we mourn for 
dying friends ? ” “gy i” oe Martyn,” 
“ Saint’s Home,” “ Coronation,” and a host of 
others, together with “‘ Old Hundred” in long 
meter, every note being a half-note, with a hold 
over some of them for prolonging the worship. 

As children we used to gather at the family 
altar, and, led by father and mother, would sirg 
these hymns,and each Sunday morning sang, 
“ Safely through another week ” (page 90); and 
somehow those restful Sunday morning strains 
come back to me in all their freshness though 
my heir is silvered and the dear parents for 
ry have been joining with the angels singing, 
All bail the great Immanuel’s name.” 


Berea, Ohio. 





HIsTORICAL CHINA. — Among the novelties in 
the crockery stores are the new views of Old 
Boston which Jones, McDuffee & Stratton bave 
bad engraved by Wedgwood and brought out on 
— and pitchers in the old blue — the Old 

South Church, Kine’s Chapel, the State House, 
Faneuil Hall, the Green Dragon Tavern, etc., 
sixteen views in all. 











WARM HOUSES 
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White for details. R 
Equitable Building, Mpeton, Bee 





FOR ANY ONE HAVING 
TO SPEND MONEY: 
The Dollar Checks 
of the Check Bank, Ltd. 


> ed im all one bmg te The hold- 
er draws and sigas ™ amount. 
m. being a Bank Ovitgation, and 
nds, are good 
In Books trom 956 upwards, oF 
ithout charge 








And booked by a Guarantee that means something. | N°¥ ork 
© you seen it? If not. w not today t A total | ery mhere. 

adder, Small amount Faoy J 
Dp ce. 

have several Registers of other makes on hand, 
taken in exchange for the Union, which I will ec sellata 

rae from regular price. 

ters sold, bough¢, exc repaired. 


H. C. HOLMES, N. EK. Agt. 


Bentregs ef eemaoes ie © some of the best-known 





py w 
Sn The same sy. tem as 


"CHEQUE BANK "CHEQUES, 
which are good all over the world. 
Agency of The Cheque Bank, Ld. 
@ & 2 Wall 8t. 
Freperick W. Pexry, Manager, 











